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" NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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situation has remained unaltered through the week. 

The Russian Government has mobilised eight more corps 
darmée, and has despatched General Ignatieff to Berlin and 
Paris, and possibly London, to sound the Courts, and state that 
if the Powers will not use their collective right under the Treaty 
of Paris to interfere in Turkey, Russia must act separately, and 
without reference to that Treaty. Every kind of object is attri- 
buted to General Ignatieff, but his own account of Russia’s 
objects, communicated through his secretary to the Berlin journals, 
may prove to be the most accurate. The Secretary denies that 
Russia can withdraw without some tangible result, or that 
the Russian Government can “help taking the interest in the 
South Slavonians imperiously demanded by the Russian nation.” 
They were compelled by their close international interests with 
those races ‘‘ to take proceedings against Turkey.” 1t was believed 
at St. Petersburg that Turkey would ultimately yield, as she had 
formerly believed she would find allies, an illusion dispelled by 
Lord Salisbury ; but ‘‘if Russia were forced to unsheathe the sword, 
she would do so in the most energetic manner.” It will be noted 
that the negotiations are not advancing, and that Montenegro 
now asks, in addition to the port of Spizza, the fortresses of 
Niksich and Spuz. Niksich, the Turks say, cannot be surrendered. 











A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, whom we have 
reason to believe entirely trustworthy, reports from the Bosnian 
frontier that matters were never less like settling down. ‘The 
Christian insurgents hold a mountain district of 2,000 square 
miles, and declare that they will make of it ‘‘a second Monte- 
negro;” while the plains are terrorised by the Mahommedan Beys, 
till the 200,000 refugees now protected in Austria, Servia, and 
Montenegro, though starving, absolutely refuse to return. They 
have only twopence a day each, and the scenes of misery among 
them are appalling. The writer calculates that on the conclusion 
of the armistice, the passes of mountain Bosnia will be 
defended by 5,000 men, who could by a few gifts of 
arms be easily raised to 20,000. He affirms that the Bashi- 
Bazouks are regularly let loose in Bosnia, plunder the villages, 
and kill women and unarmed men. There is not the slightest 
idea among the insurgents of submission, and they will certainly 
not be conciliated by the new Turkish order, just reported by 
telegraph from Belgrade, to raise £40,000 by forced loan from the 
rayahs of Bosnia, or Christian peasants only. The “‘ forced loan” 
is, of course, a mere exaction, and the Bashi-Bazouks will levy 
twenty times the sum in jewels, household articles, and provisions. 


The Times of Tuesday published in leaded type a letter signed 
“X..” obviously written by some leading member of the 
Opposition. In it the writer declares that events bring out three 
conclusions ; that the real evil in Turkey is Turkish misrule ; that 
the attempt of Russia to put an end to this misrule by her armies 
must lead to a long and bloody war; and that the only hope 
of putting an end both to the misrule and the fear of war 
lies in steady European pressure upon Turkey. He there- 
fore recommends that the Porte should embody her promises 
of reform in a protocol, thereby giving the Powers a treaty- 


What is the value of an extra acceptance from an insolvent 
man ? 


The new American President has nominated his Cabinet, 
which is a good, though extremely moderate one. Mr. Evarts, 
an able lawyer, well known in this country, is to be Secretary of 
State ; Mr. Sherman, a brother of the General, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Mr. Karl Schurz, once a leader in the Baden revolt, 
and now the most prominent German in the Union, and a deter- 
mined reformer, Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Key, a Tennessee 
Democrat, Postmaster-General ; Mr. M’Crary, a Western man, 
hitherto unknown, Secretary for War; Mr. Thompson, Secretary 
of the Navy; and Mr. C. Deyens, Attorney-General. The Re- 
publicans in the Senate dislike the nomination of Mr. Schurz and 
Mr. Key, and wish Mr. D. Cameron to remain Secretary at War, 
and have referred all the nominations to committees. It is believed, 
however, that Mr. Conkling, who, with Mr. Blaine, leads the 
majority, will give way, in which case the Democratic Senators, 
satisfied by Mr. Key’s nomination, will give the President the 
victory. Mr. Hayes’s inaugural speech, of which an account is 
given elsewhere, has apparently caused great satisfaction to 
moderate Democrats and annoyance to extreme Republicans, 
who, through Mr. Blaine, loudly denounce his “policy of 
surrender.” 


That political wanderer, the Solicitor-General, is no longer 
‘¢ houseless, sole, forlorn.” He was elected for Launceston this 
day week, the poll showing for Sir Hardinge Giffard 392, for 
Mr. Collier 274,—majority, 118,—a result which must somewhat 
compensate Sir Hardinge for that miserable solitary vote which 
was all he obtained in the Launceston election of July, 1874. 
The Conservatives, however, though they have achieved a 
triumph, have greatly lost ground. At the election of February, 
1874, their majority was 237, double that gained by the Solicitor- 
General. At the election of the July of the same year, their 
majority was 184, so that their majority has been diminishing 
progressively on each trial. It is clear that in all parts of the 
country the Conservatives are losing ground,—partly, no doubt, 
through the popular disappointment which dogs all Governments, 
—=still more, we imagine, through the very positive demerits of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy and Lord Beaconsfield’s mode of pre- 
senting it. If we may not imitate Mr. Disraeli’s abusive language 
by saying that the Conservatives have ‘‘ blundered and plundered,” 
we may at least say, without any excess of speech, that they have 
bragged and flagged ; and Englishmen do not like “ tall talk ” and 
timid action. 

Mr. Courtney, M.P. for Liskeard, has given notice that on the 
23rd of March he will draw the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to the Treaties of Guarantee of 1856, and will move a reso- 
lution that the conduct of Turkey has entirely relieved this country 
from all obligations at whatever time contracted to maintain 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. If Mr. 
Courtney could carry such a resolution, he would be most wise 
in moving it; butas he cannot, in the present condition of parties, 
is it quite wise to commit the Government afresh to these Treaties 
of Guarantee, by making an opportunity on which they will think 
themselves compelled to contend for these Treaties? Lord Derby 
has done a good deal towards whittling away our obligations under 
them; and the recent Conference, in which Austria and France 
joined England to press demands on Turkey which Turkey refused, 
may fairly be regarded as discharging any honourable obligation 
to France and Austria which we might otherwise have had under 








right to insist upon the fulfilment of these promises, That 





the Tripartite Treaty. Is it quite judicious, then, to create 
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artificially an occasion for committing the Government afresh to 
any of those engagements, now rapidly losing all force, contracted 
by us in 1856? 


The resolution of yesterday week, moved by Mr. Percy Wyndham, 
requesting the Government to give notice of its intention to with- 
draw from the Declaration of the Treaty of Paris on the subject 
of Maritime Belligerent rights—especially, of course, the inviola- 
bility of neutral property in enemies’ ships, or of enemies’ goods 
in neutral ships—was resisted by the Government, and defeated 





by a majority of 114 (170 against 56). The position taken 


was that, as a neutral, we gain greatly by this Deelaration, since it 
enables our Shipowners to carry the goods of belligerents in 
time of war; and that as a belligerent, we should lose nothing to 


State for the First Lord of the Admiralty. On the otha lat 
it amounted to an admission that the system was more 

| less wrong, and ought to be changed. Mr. Seely’s resolutions 
| were of course rejected by a large majority,—namely, 195 (183 


‘against 58). 


Mr. Hardy moved the Army Estimates on Monday, Providing 
for an Army of 131,720 men of all arms and a total expendi 
ture of £13,935,200, and the debate was remarkable for the 
universal testimony borne to the success of Lord Cardwell’s inno. 

vations,—short service, the abolition of Purchase, and loca} 
_ brigading. Colonel Mure, in particular, a great opponent of shart 
Service, as fatal to proper recruiting, now formally retracts his 
opinion. No harm whatever has been done to the character of 


compare with what we should lose by setting all the neutrals of the officers by the abolition of Purchase ; while short service, with 


the world against us, as we should if we withdrew from the Declara- | 


Mr. Hardy’s increase of pay, has made the Army so popular that 


tion of Paris. ‘That Declaration does not in the leastinterfere with | Jast year 30,000 recruits entered the Army, and 40,000 the Militia 
’ 


our capturing the commercial marine of our enemies, though it | 
obliges us to restore the neutral goods there may be in their ships ; | 
and what our naval power is really useful for is the establishing | 
of a blockade,—which the Declaration of Paris does not interfere | 
with,—and the sealing up of the ships-of-war of our opponents in | 
their ports. Mr. Grant Duff made a very able speech on the 
subject, treating the matter entirely as one of policy and ex- 
pediency, and showing how vastly the conditions of maritime war 
are changed since Mr. Pitt’s time, when it was really worth while 
to contend for naval privileges which would now hurt much more 
than they would aid us. And Mr. Bourke pointed out, on behalf 
of the Government, that we could not honourably withdraw from 
an agreement by which we had benefited for twenty years, and 
which had been sanctioned by Parliament on eight different 
occasions, without much better reasons than any of those advanced 
by Mr. Wyndham and his friends. 


The Germans appear determined not to conciliate Alsace- 
Lorraine. Under the new French military law, soldiers who have 
served their terms are liable to be recalled to their colours. There 
are some 5,000 families in Alsace-Lorraine, in each of which a 
member who elected after the cession to remain French, has served 
his term and returned, and the German authorities have now 
ordered them all to quit the province, if unmarried, in forty- 
eight hours, and if married, in fifteen days, or to renounce their 
French nationality. The order, if carried out in this rigorous 
weather, involves unprecedented cruelty, and is entirely unjusti- 
fied by the practice of other States. There are thousands of 
Germans in London, Manchester, and Glasgow at this moment 
who are by statute German soldiers, liable at any moment to be 
recalled for service, yet it would be a brutality to expel them. 
An appeal has been made to Prince Bismarck to repeal the order, 
but it is difficult to believe that a decree which in other days 
might have produced an immediate declaration of war can have 
been issued without his sanction. What is the difference be- 
tween action like this, and the arrest of all British officers on 
leave who happen to be travelling in Germany ? 





Mr. Seely, the Member for Lincoln, raised a debate on the 
administration of the Navy, on Tuesday night, by moving two 
resolutions in favour of substituting a Secretary of State for the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and of appointing to the office of 
Superintendents of her Majesty's Dockyards persons skilled in 
the duties of ship-building, and not mere navigators, such as Ad- 
mirals almost always are. He did not succeed in making out much 
of a case for the first change he recommended, but, as we have 
elsewhere shown, he proved to demonstration,—especially when the 
answer of Mr. Ward Hunt is taken into account,—the exceedingly 
ill-organised condition of the engineering departments of the 
Admiralty’s Administration; and Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly 
Constructor of the Navy, made out an overwhelming case for 
giving naval engineers the prestige and influence belonging to their 


while the men, in the iain, are as fit as any we have ever obtained, 
The reform now needed is a new system of promotion and retige. 
ment, which will remove the stagnation in the Army, and this 


the War Office promises shall be brought before Parliament to. 


wards the end of the year. As was expected, the admission of 
officers to commissions through the Militia has been found to 
open a door to jobbery, and in future, Militia officers seeking 
commissions are to undergo at Sandhurst a competitive examing. 
tion in military subjects, a great improvement, as under the 
present system the officers who have borne the expense and labonr 
of passing through Sandhurst are at an unfair disadvan 
There was scarcely a break in the chorus of laudation as Mr, 
Hardy sat down, only Sir H. Havelock raising the old question 
as to the quality of the recruits. 


On Tuesday, Lord Beaconsfield was presented by a deputation 
from the factory operatives of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with a framed letter of congratulation on his elevation to the 
Peerage, containing the warm thanks of the operatives for the 
steady support he had given for almost forty years to the move- 
ment for protecting the wives and children of the factory opera- 
tives against the evils of over-toil, and other preventible dangers of 
the manufacturing system. Lord Shaftesbury headed the deputa- 
tion, and read the congratulatory address ; and Lord Beaconsfield, 
of course, reiterated his well-known views on the duty of ameliorating 
in every possible way the social condition of the working-classes, 
The author of ‘‘ Sybil” has always been anxious to “‘ emancipate” 
‘‘the Crown” and ‘the People.” And now it has fallen to hislot, 
as he hinted with some pride on Tuesday, to complete the measures 
intended for the latter purpose, by improving the factory laws, 
revising the rights of labour, and extending the suffrage to the 
householders of our boroughs. Why does he not now begin to 
‘emancipate’ the Crown? Surely he does not consider the 
Royal Titles Act a substantial step in that direction ? 


The Comte de Chambord has addressed a kind of manifesto to 
some merchants of Marseilles, who had presented him with an 
address. He indignantly denied the calumny that “in order to 
remain in an easy repose, he left France in peril, and renounced 
all hope of saving her.” He “ remains firm in his rights, and 
perfectly resolved to do his duty, when the propitious hour 
for direct and personal action shall arrive.” The ‘‘ Monarchy will 
not leave free course either to the ventures of the Empire or the 
violence of Radicalism, which preludes its triumph by insulting 
all that a nation is bound to respect,—the clergy and the magis- 
tracy,—that is to say, religion and justice; and the Army, that 
living image of the people and of its honour.” The object of 
publishing this manifesto just now is not clear, but the Count 
probably feels that he is almost forgotten, and that 1880 will 
be the last opportunity for him, if not for his dynasty. 


On Wednesday, Sir John Lubbock carried the second reading 


responsibility, if they are really to bear the full responsibility | of his Bill for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, against the 
of their vexy important duties. Mr. Baxter bore very strong | opposition of the Government, by a majority of 48 (211 to 163), 


testimony, based on his experience at the Admiralty, to the jealousy 


being probably very much helped thereto not only by his own 


and ill-feeling too often existing between the Naval officers who | excellent speech, but by the positive “specific levity” of the 
superintend the Dockyards and the civilian engineers under them. | speeches made against a Bill which, as many of the Conservatives 
** Not one Naval officer in twenty,” said Mr. Baxter, “who re-| felt, is essentially of conservative and national character. 
ecived these Dockyard appointments, knew anything about the| Lord Francis Harvey, for instance, in moving the rejection of 
building and repairing of ships;” and the position of these| the Bill, spoke as follows:—‘‘There were no doubt in this 
Admiral-Superintendents had a detrimental effect, in preventing | country many noble historical monuments which we could ill afford 
master-shipwrights of higher scientific standing from entering the | to lose, but when there was anything worth preserving, 

public service. Mr. Ward Hunt's reply was effective only so far | preserved it... .... What he did not understand was that 
as it was aimed at the resolution for substituting a Secretary of | Englishmen should be called upon to exhibit enthusiasm for the 
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Soauments of that barbarous and uncivilised race, which our 
forefathers took the trouble to expel from the country. (Cries of 
#Oh!”) Our forefathers came from beyond the sea, and drove out 
those wretched people. (Renewed cries of “Oh!”) Well, if they 
@ja not, where were they? And are we now to be reinvaded 
by the Celtic race in this country ?” He did not refer, he said, 
tp Irish monuments, some of which were worth preserving for 
the Irish ; but “‘what he objected to was their preserving ours, 
the relics of the ancient Britons, which are destitute of all art, 
and of everything that -was noble or that entitled them to preser- 
gation.” That speech, no doubt, gained the day for Sir John 
Lubbock. No less than forty-seven Conservatives voted for the 
Bill, in spite of the opposition of the Government. Eleven 
Liberals, we regret to say, voted against it, undeterred by the 

+ of being regarded as sharing the remarkable historic 
eonceptions, and the still more remarkable fears of invasion, 
announced by Lord Francis Hervey. 





Lord Coleridge recently refused to grant the costs of prose- 
enting some acquitted poachers out of the rates, remarking that the 
law must be enforced, but that ‘‘as the law protected the amuse- 
ments of rich people, they must pay for its enforcement.” This 
rather rash remark—which would never have been noticed had 
it been directed against the poor, against Agricultural Labourers’ 
Unions, for instance—greatly excited the game-preservers, and on 
Monday Sir Charles Legard asked if the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been called to the matter. Mr. Cross made no remark of 
hisown, but read a letter from Lord Coleridge, in which he said he 
had ample authority for the practice,—namely, Justices Maule, 
Erskine, Patteson, and Coleridge, and he should in similar cases 
refuse to inflict such costs upon the ratepayers. He had “ acted 
according to law, and was not accountable for his acts to any 
Member of the House of-Commons.” Lord Coleridge, as usual, 
isright in the main, but—as in calling penal servitude “‘ slavery "— 
helets the rhetorical instinct get the better of him. Sir C. Legard 
threatens a motion, but will probably think better of it, as Lord 
Midleton, in the Upper House, has already done. 


The Committee on the Arctic Expedition has, says the 
Sanitary Record, signed its report on the outbreak of scurvy, 
and this report condemns the omission of the ration of 
lime-juice, and shows that Sir George Nares, though ex- 
pressly ditécted by the memorandum of the Director-General 
of the Medical Department of the Navy to use the lime-juice in 
the sledging expeditions, and thongh his attention was expressly 
called to this memorandum by his medical officer at the time 
he decided to leave out the lime-juice from the cargo of the 
sledges, omitted it on his own responsibility. And the Com- 
mittee believe the outbreak of scurvy to have been entirely due 
to this deliberate neglect by Sir G. Nares of the directions in 
the memorandum. That amounts to a grave‘censure on at least 
this one act of Sir George Nares. 


Professor Barff, Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy, 
has made a great practical discovery, if we may trust the Times 
of Tuesday last. He has discovered how to treat iron vessels so 
as to render them wholly safe from the tendency to rust, sc 
that boilers, if the iron of which they are made had been thus 
treated, would be safe against the corrosion caused by the water ; 
and cooking vessels would no longer need either to be made of 
copper or furnished with a tin lining ; while spades, and rails, and 
izon keels and plates, and the locomotives on our lines, and all 
the countless iron instruments of our modern life, would be safe 
against the most destructive of all the agencies which waste 
them away. The process is to coat the iron with the mag- 
netic or black oxide of iron, which is not only incapable 
of rust, but harder than the iron itself, and which adheres 
to the iron with a tenacity greater than that with which the 
various strata of the iron adhere together. Professor Barff 
subjects the iron to superheated steam at a temperature of from 
500° to 1,200° Fahrenheit, and if the exposure is continued for from 
five to seven hours, this coating will be fairly formed, and if the 
latter temperature be secured, it will adhere so closely that not 
even a file will scrape it off. Professor Barff left iron vessels 
thus treated out on the lawn for six weeks during the late rainy 
weather, and when brought in they were as bright as before their 
exposure. The coating does not affect the surface, except by 
turning it black. If the surface were rough before, it will be 
rough still, and if polished before, it will be polished still. Nor 
in case the magnetic oxide is detached in parts, will the rast which 
then begins on the exposed iron, spread underneath the magnetic 





oxide. On the contrary, the coat clings so close, that though 
the rust will eat into the iron at any exposed part, it will not 
extend laterally to the iron still coated by the magnetic oxide. 





The Berlin correspondent of the Times states that General S, 
Berdan, of the United States, has invented an instrument which 
will greatly improve and cheapen the art of killing. He calls his 
invention a “‘ range-finder.” It consists of a telescope and other 
instruments, all of which can be carried on a dog-cart, and which 
enable the engineers to measure with perfect accuracy up to 2,000 
metres, or say, 1,500 yards. The time needed to ascertain dis- 
tance is only two minutes, and the General believes that his in- 
vention will double the accuracy of artillery fire, and quadruple 
that of infantry. The Berlin War Office is already trying the in- 
strument, and the British Government also is asking for particulars. 
It is curious how much science just now does for the attack, and 
how little for defence. The only recent idea of the latter kind is 
the spade-bayonet which enables irregulars to throw up earth- 
works almost as rapidly as a corps of navvies, a great advantage 
to a population trying to defend itself. What is now wanted is a 
weapon by which a population like that of Bosnia could render 
the advance of all but the very best regular troops impossible. 


Drinking, it would seem, is not altogether confined to the lower 
classes. Inareccent trial in London for conspiracy to defraud Mr. 
Le Hunt Doyle, it came out that Mr. Doyle and three other gen- 
tlemen, one of them a bankrupt baronet, since dead, were in the 
habit of drinking together from morning to night. Mr. Doyle 
himself admitted that he drank champagne-cup before he was 
up, and all day; and hada carafe of brandy placed in his room 
every night, which he usually emptied ; while the amounts of 
liquor consumed at lunch and dinner were so enormous that we do 
not give them, preferring to believe that the bottles were changed a 
great deal oftener than necessary. Mr. Doyle, a gentleman with large 
estates in three counties in Ireland, did not seem to think his 
drinking anything extraordinary, and told the jury that at the 
moment he spoke he was “quite sober and very thirsty.” We 
fear even the sharp lesson he has had—he had very nearly been 
constituted an unlimited partner in a wine business under a deed 
obtained from him when he was drunk—vwill be insufficient to cure 
that kind of “thirst” which prevails, the doctors say, among idle 
men of means much more frequently than it is just now the fashion 
to admit. 


The magistrates of Tadcaster have sentenced a man named 
Leatham, who is said to be in a good position in life, to twa 
months’ imprisonment for twice audibly cursing her Majesty the 
Queen during public worship held in a school-room, while the 
prayers for the Queen and Royal family were being said. He 
pleaded that he had been a liberal supporter of the schools, and 
had apologised to the clergyman, and that his bad language came 
out of him without thought, owing apparently to some irrita- 
tion on the subject of taxes. Of course that sort of thing 
must be stopped, and is a great public scandal, but the 
penalty is surely quite beyond what is reasonable in such @ 
case. A fine would have been far better, and if it was really the 
pecuniary annoyance of taxation which moved the man to this 
gross indecency, a fine would clearly have been keenly felt. 
Vindictive punishments of morbid acts like this have a tendency 
to multiply such acts. 





It is curious to hear what efforts the New Englanders make 
to acelimatise the English sparrow, and how very shy that little 
bird is of its Yankee hosts. In Massachusetts they constantly 
furnish the sparrows with ready-made nests and boxes, placed in 
the trees for their convenience, and yet they are very reluctant 
guests. ‘A Sentimental American,” in the Times the other day, 
complained bitterly that in spite of all he had done for the 
sparrow he could not keep it; and Miss Rye, in a letter to the 
same journal published yesterday, gives us a clue to the creature's 
reluctance to stay. A letter to Miss Rye, dated Niagara, January 
29th last, mentions the arrival of a flock of sparrows there in 
British territory. Evidently the sparrow does not like a Repub- 
lican Constitution; and not being able to cross the Atlantic, 
emigrates to the nearest point of British territory, to be under 
the dominion of Lord Dufferin, It prefers a Governor-General 
to a President, and as Lord Dufferin himself pointed out the 
other day, itis very doubtful whether a good many Americans, if 
they could afford to tell the truth, would not agree completely 
with the sparrow. 





Consols were on Friday 96} to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~—— 
GENERAL IGNATIEFF’S MISSION. 


‘“‘ FF war must be in the spring, then let it be. Have every- 

thing ready ; mobilise the whole Army, except the corps 
in Finland ; but meanwhile, let Ignatieff go about, and see how 
our neighbours stand, and whether we cannot make Turkey 
yield without running all that risk.” That sentence would, 
we believe, very nearly express in informal English the de- 
cision at which Ozar Alexander has arrived, and define the 
object of the “Mission” about which everybody is specu- 
lating so freely. Fresh rumours are spread from day to day, 
and morsels of gossip, some of them of the most rancid kind, are 
swallowed with a greediness we have never seen equalled ; 
but meanwhile, the broad facts of the situation remain 
precisely the same. The Court of St. Petersburg, while desir- 
ing peace on conditions, has given no sign whatever that it 
will make peace without them. Southern Russia remains 
locked up with frost and snow, and the Russian Government 
utilises the time thus conceded by nature, to increase its 
material at Kischenef, to encourage the occupation of Bosnia 
by Austria—which is palpably anticipated by the Pashas, who 
have warned the Mussulman militia to get under arms, and 
have authorised a forced loan in the province, to be 
levied from the Christian peasants alone—to officer 
eight more corps darmée, or 240,000 men, who will 
relieve the reserves, if they are wanted, of garrison duty ; 


Oi 
The Prince can act just in the district which neither Russia 
nor Greece can reach, and is the only man wielding great 
influence over the Albanians. 

The only hope or fear of peate lies, therefore, in Constantj- 
nople, and as yet nothing in Constantinople indicates an 
intention of making adequate concessions. Edhem Pasha % 
still Grand Vizier, but instead of yielding anything he jg 
urging forward troops into Armenia, which is becoming fi 
with men, whom it will shortly be difficult to feed op 
to control; is hinting to the Powers that they ought to 
call upon Russia to disarm, and is making splenetic 
complaints of the concentration of Austrian troops in 
Dalmatia, a concentration intended partly for action 
in the event of war being declared, and partly to provide 
against a further development of the civil war now raging in 
Bosnia, where the Christians, maddened by the oppressiong 
described by the moderate and experienced correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian—whose quiet narratives reveal 
misery such as has not existed in Europe since the invasiong 
of the Barbarians—declare that if all foreign help fails 
they will make of their mountains a second Montenegro. All 
accounts from Constantinople represent the ruling caste ag 
confident that the retreat of Servia implies the impunity of 
Turkey, still reliant on the ultimate aid of England, and stil} 
possessed with the amazing theory—which we begin to believe 
is kept up by deliberate efforts—that Russia has neither troops 
nor money to resist the Osmanli forces. In Constantinop 
now, as at any time during the last four hundred years, there 
exists a great unknown quantity, the view which the Sultan’s 








and to carry on negotiations which involve, among other 
things, a conversation of six hours between General Ignatieff 
and the Chancellor of Germany. The character of these 
negotiations is still unknown to the world, the journalists 
describing them mainly by the light of their own prepossessions ; 
but through all the reports, “ officious” or conjectural, three 
points reappear with a persistence which almost carries convic- 
tion. The first of these is that the Russian Government agreed to 
the amazing English proposition to allow Turkey time for her 
reforms, on condition that the Powers should bind themselves 
to enforce or allow coercion when the period of grace had 
expired, but that this condition was rejected by Great Britain. 
If that is accurate, and nothing else will explain the language 
of the inspired Press, the English Government has probably acted 
wisely in rejecting a proposal which nevertheless was the natural 
sequence of its own imbecile suggestion. No British Government 


favourites take of their own interest in war or peace ; but if we 
were to judge by the intelligence received, we should say that 
the Grand Vizier and the Palace were inclined to repeat the 
policy of 1854, which proved so successful,—to force the hand 
of Europe by declaring war, and thus to obtain a perfect pre- 
text for hanging up the Constitution to dry a little. That 
would not strike the Pashas,—who remember the Crimean war, 
and who cannot get rid of the impression produced by the num- 
bers of their volunteers,—as an extreme measure; while it is 
advised by men who, like the Shereef of Mecca, have vast 
influence even with those Mussulmans who profess to believe 
nothing, and perhaps do believe nothing, but like the Vol- 
tairian Legitimists of France and our own Premier, are “ on 
the side of the angels” all the same. This step as yet is only 
one of the possibilities, but of any intention to give way, 
to disarm the militia of Bosnia, to improve administra- 


can safely pledge itself to armed action a year or three years|tion in Bulgaria, or to reduce the floods of irregulars 
hence, and Lord Derby’s usual course of giving a guarantee, and | now living on European Turkey, there is not a sign. To 
explaining a week after that it has no meaning, was not applic-| judge by all appearances, advice from all Europe to con- 
able to this particular emergency. On the contrary, the/| ciliate Russia would be scornfully rejected by the Divan, as 
regular explanation, by taking all hope from the Christians,| advice “inconsistent with the honour of the Sultan, the in- 
would have precipitated another insurrection. The second is/terests of Islam, and the sacred principles of the (non- 
that the Russian Government is constantly informing the/| existent) Constitution.” The single chance of peace on 
Powers that unless they will use the right of interference vested | the Turkish side is some sudden impulse in the Sultan, 
in them collectively by European precedent, and coerce Turkey|and his impulses do not lead him to defy the mob, 
into decent treatment of the Christians, she must consider the| which, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, knows absolutely 
Treaty of Paris at an end, and take her own separate course un-| nothing of the European position, or of the interests 
restricted by its provisions. That is a declaration which she has | involved. 


a clear right to make, and which, though it does not neces- 
sarily presuppose war, would necessarily precede separate 
military action, And thirdly, Russia insists, in the interest 
of the Turkish Christians, and out of regard for her own 
dignity, that the Porte shall accept and carry out the irre- 
ducible minimum proposed to her by the Plenipoten-, 
tiaries assembled at Constantinople,—that, in particu- 
lar, Bosnia and Bulgaria shall have Christian Governors, 
irremovable without European consent. This, as we un- 
derstand her position, is her sine gud non; and it is 
this which, from different quarters and in various ways, is 
being pressed upon the Porte. It is, of course, assumed, and 
very rightly assumed, that the statements made in different 
capitals by General Ignatieff’s Secretaries are “ diplomatic,” — 
that is, are statements which he wishes to see circulated, but 
the fact that he wishes it is no proof that they are pure inven- 
tions. It is much more probable that they are partially true, 
and that the Russian Government considers itself to be merely 
admitting a self-evident fact when it states that without 
Turkish concessions a retreat is absolutely impossible. The 
statements now rapidly arriving in London of irreconcilable 
divergencies between the ideas of the Montenegrins and of the 
Turkish Foreign Office are in exact accordance with this view, 
as Russia, though willing that Servia should disarm, would be 
reluctant to advise Prince Nicholas to make peace until the 





MR. WARD HUNT’S ADMISSIONS. 


Lappe about a year and a half ago on the Court- 
martial which sat to inquire into the sinking of the 
‘ Vanguard,’ we pointed out that all the evidence taken in 
that case went to show that the engineering of the ship was 
exceedingly defective, that the men were not up to their 
work, that the requisite machinery for the proper working of 
the pumps and for the closing of the water-tight compart- 
ments was not at hand, and that what we have reason to 
fear, with these complicated masses of delicate machinery in 
which scores of engines are needed to play with perfect 
precision, so to speak, into each others’ hands, is that they 
have been entrusted to a very inadequate staff of insufficiently 
akilled artisans, working unfortunately under the authority of 
men who have not been trained in this highly complex 
mechanical science at all, but only in the art of navigation 
and the art of war. When we first pointed out this, we 
met with little but ridicule, and were told that the failure in 
the ‘ Vanguard’s’ case was a failure of pluck and presence of 
mind, not a failure in knowledge and in the proper organisation 
of the agents and instruments of a very special kind of know- 
ledge. But on Tuesday evening, from all sides of the House, 
including even the First Lord of the Admiralty himself, there 
came the clearest and frankest admissions that this is the precise 





broader question of peace or war had been finally arranged. 
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need in our Ironclad Navy, and a real cause of some of its notable 
deficiencies. Mr. Ward Hunt, though he addressed himself 
chiefly to Mr. Seely’s motion, and said as little as possible on 
this subject, admitted quite openly that this was the real 
defect to be amended. Referring to Mr. Reed’s speech, he 
said, “The honourable Member for Pembroke called atten- 
tion to the increasing importance of one class of officers,— 
the Engineers. He had prepared us for his speech in this 
House by some able letters which he had already sent to the 
But although the honourable gentleman might perhaps 
have caught the public eye with regard to this matter, he 
really was not the originator of the movement. Months be- 
fore his letters appeared, I had appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the question, and before his letters appeared the 
evidence taken before that Committee had been under the con- 
sideration of the Admiralty.” That is good news, so far as it 
goes, but if Mr. Ward Hunt had been wise, he would have 
appointed his Committee as soon as the evidence taken before 
the ‘Vanguard’ Court-martial appeared. As we insisted as 
long ago as October 2, 1875, this was the obvious and emphatic 
drift of all the very important evidence taken before that 
Qourt-martial. However, we shall look forward with the 
test interest to the statement which the First Lord 
mises to make in moving the Navy Estimates with regard 
to the reforms which he proposes with the view of bringing 
the external position and the responsibility of the Naval 
Engineers up to the mark of those most difficult and pre- 
eminent functions which they actually perform for our Iron- 
clad Navy. 
The debate of Tuesday was indeed valuable only as far as it 
contained a mass of evidence of the necessity for such a reform. 
Mr. Seely did not, we think, succeed in making out that the 
transformation of a First Lord of the Admiralty into a Secre- 
tary of State would do much good of any kind. But he did 
bring plenty of illustrations, with many of which Mr. Ward 
Hunt did not really deal at all, of the inefficiency of our 
engineering arrangements under the present system. Here is 
alist of the engineering calamities of the last few months 
with which Mr. Ward Hunt either did not deal at all in his 
reply, or dealt so as to show that they were more or less due 
to the deficiency in the skill, experience, organisation, or 
responsibility of our Naval Engineers. In November, 1875, 
water came pouring into the ‘Iron Duke’ on her trial trip, 
owing to the sluice-valves being marked “shut” when they were 
really open. Mr. Ward Hunt admitted that this was due to 
the incompetence of a man from the factory to whom the care 
of these valves had been delegated, and who must have been 
appointed to his task by some higher officer who had no suffi- 
cient knowledge of his training and antecedents. Then there was 
a fatal boiler explosion on board the ‘ Hydra,’ which, as Mr. 
Ward Hunt admitted, was due to the incompetence of an 
engineer, who was removed from his post. Again, as Mr. 
Ward Hunt admitted, boilers of a kind found suitable in 
other ships were put into the ‘Danae’ where, “to every- 
body’s surprise,” they did not answer. Everything was tried 
to adapt them to the ship, but nothing was effectual. 
And at last a reluctant order was given to take these more 
economical boilers out of the ‘ Danae’ and fit her with boilers 
of the old kind. Now we venture to say that when a mishap 
of that kind happens “to everybody’s surprise,” the persons 
surprised cannot be fully competent to their work. There was 
clearly some sufficient mechanical reason for the incompatibility, 
which ought to have been perfectly understood and anticipated, 
and which would, in all probability, have been so understood, 
and so anticipated, had our Engineering authorities been 
as equal to their work as our Navigating authorities, Then, 
again,—and we quote here the First Lord’s own words,—“ The 
‘Rover’ and the ‘Opal’ have both given great trouble. 
In the case of the ¢ Opal,’ the machinery is still unsatisfactory, 
and the contractor has volunteered to send out a man to a distant 
station to have it put to rights.” Can there be aclearer confession 
that the machinery was either not adapted to the ships, or not 
properly used when placed in the ships {—and it is idle to lay the 
blame of this, as Mr. Ward Hunt appears to wish generally to 
do, solely on the contractors. Of course the contractors do not 
supply machinery without reference to the wishes and demands 
of the Admiralty, and it is clear that those demands cannot be 
both right in themselves and clearly expressed, when there is 
80 distinct and continued a failure in the results. Then there 
is the case of the ‘Orontes.’ “In August, 1876,” says Mr. 
Seely, “the ‘Orontes, with new machinery, broke down. She 
was repaired, and in October the crank-shaft was found cracked. 
She was sent to the East with troops in that state. Last week 
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place, as well as rather effective. 
nature of a political sermon, an edition of the Beatitudes writ- 
ten down to the comprehension of fierce political partisans. 
Blessed are those who reconcile State-rights with Negro claims 
to justice. 
Blessed are those peace-makers who acquiesce in the decision of 
the Electoral Tribunal. Blessed is a pure Civil Service. And 
blessed above all men are “ the Senators, Representatives, Judges, 
and Citizens ” who strive so to settle things that “ peace and hap- 
piness, truth and justice, religion and piety may be established ” 
in the United States “ to all generations.” 
wi 
circumstances of the hour, the Address is by no means gro- 
tesque ; but considered as a serious political document, it is 
not of much value, except as showing what one knew be- 
fore, that Mr. Hayes is a very good Christian and a 
th 
him is not whether he seeks any evil, but whether he is 
quite strong enough for the high place to which his des- 
tiny has called him; not whether “he demands the arresta- 
tion of all rogues and fools,” but whether he is pertinacious 


the news arrived that she was detained at Singapore with 
defects of machinery. Her departure was fixed for January 
25th, but was delayed indefinitely. She would start for home 
with only one high-pressure piston, and if that failed she 
would be helpless.” Thus Mr. Seely; and to this the First 
Lord only replies that a defect in the new machinery of the 
‘ Orontes’ having been set right by the contractors, a false alarm 
was raised as to a fault in a crank-pin, though it was found to be 
quite perfect ; and that therefore she was,—according to the 
Admiralty view,—sent to sea perfectly sound. He did not 
deny, however, at all that she has been stopped indefinitely at 
Singapore, owing to faults in the machinery; and if that be 
80, it seems to follow that the Admiralty view was erroneous, 
Such are some of the serious mechanical mishaps which, fol- 
lowing the ‘ Vanguard’ disaster, have occurred within the last 
sixteen months, and which Mr. Ward Hunt has not explained 
so as to clear the engineering departments of our Naval Ser- 
vice of serious blame. Let us add Mr. Reed's significant fact, 
that while the seven Admirals who preside over the Navigation 
of the Navy get £13,300 a year amongst them, the Engineer- 
ing Officer, who does the same work for the mechanical arrange- 
ments of these complicated machines, gets only £900, and is 
not assisted by any one else who really works on the London 
staff, as the seven Admirals work on the London staff,— 
and this, though we will venture to say that perfect mechanism 
is now the heart not only of the fighting, but of the navigating 
capacities of the Navy. As Mr. Reed has pointed out, there 
are in such a ship as the ‘ Devastation’ a multitude of 
engines, all of which must be kept in perfect order, if the 
huge machine is to work well as a whole; yet the engineer 
officers on board this marvel of mechanical complexity are 
no more numerous, putting aside two or three of the 
lowest class of engineers, “than were those on board the 
wooden frigate ‘ Newcastle,’ which had only one set of engines, 
and ample sailing- power.” The truth unquestionably is, 
as Mr. Ward Hunt, by appointing the Committee to which he 
refers, clearly admits, that the new aspects of the Navy haye 


never been properly faced at the Admiralty, and that, neither in 
training and intellectual and professional calibre, nor in 
number, are our Engineer officers accorded the place which 
their importance in our new Navy absolutely demands. 
something, however, to find that the First Lord has at length 
been awakened to the danger of this condition of things ; and 
we must express a most earnest hope that in moving the 
Navy Estimates, he may show that he has conceived the 
vital importance of reform, and is prepared with adequate 
suggestions for carrying it out. 


It is 





THE NEW PRESIDENT’S FIRST ADDRESS. 


HE quotation from the English Prayer-Book with which 
President Hayes concluded his “ inaugural” was quite in 
The entire speech was of the 


Blessed is honesty in the shape of “ hard money.” 


Amen! It is very 
ell done, though we cannot help smiling ; and remembering the 


oroughly well-intentioned statesman. The doubt about 


nough to compel compliance with his demand. It is not 
f much use, for example, for him to nominate an excellent 


Cabinet, unless he makes the Senate feel that, whether reluctant 
or 
his proposed Secretary of State, is one of the ablest and most 
trusted lawyers and politicians in the Union,—a man whose 
views will be embodied in despatches worthy, at all events, of 
the dignity of the Republic. 
tary of Finance, is thoroughly competent, and though, like 
most other prominent men in the Union, he has been occa- 


Mr. Evarts, 


contented, it must sanction the nominations. 


Mr. Sherman, named as Secre- 
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sionally bespattered with mud, and though his record is 
not quite clear as to the propriety of separately taxing 
bondholders, he must agree with the President as to the 
necessity of financial honesty. He has been selected for 
that end. Karl Schurz, the reported Secretary of the In- 
terior, is a reformer “dyed in the wool,” has from the days 
when he took prizes at Bonn among men now high in Prussian 
service, perpetually risen in the confidence of the German 
citizens of the Union, and would absolutely terminate pecula- 
tion in some of the worst managed divisions of Union business, 
notably the Indian Office, which is administratively one of the 
many sub-offices under the Department of the Interior. Mr. Key’s 
nomination is a proof that the President is not a party fanatic, 
and is a compliment not only to the South but to the hard-money 
Democrats who may yet ally themselves with Conservative Re- 
publicans. But then all these men have to be confirmed as well 
as appointed ; and the Senate dislikes two of them very much, 
and is probably not very eager to accept the third. We suppose 
Mr. Evarts will get through, though his success must be a pill 
for the old Ring ; but we greatly fear the Opposition may yield 
only on condition that Mr. Donald Cameron, the Secretary for 
War, and a man who, whatever his personal character, is too 
much liked by wire-pul'ers, should be retained in his great post. 
Mr, Key will be opposed by Radical Republicans, indignant at see- 
ing the control of the post-office patronage transferred to hostile 
hands; and against Mr. Schurz every corrupt politician in the 
States will do his very utmost, knowing quite well that with 
him in the Cabinet the Eighth Commandment will become a 
reality throughout the Administration. Unfortunately, they 
can point to the fact that Mr. Schurz is not a born American, 
that he is still very German in many of his ideas, and that his 
countrymen may be expected to exercise great pressure for 
office on the Department ; and it remains to be seen if Mr. Hayes, 
who in his own State is supported by all Germans, hasthestrength 
to resist that cry. If he has, he will have a trustworthy Cabinet ; 
but the appointment is still to be completed. 

There is just the same doubt about the policy which the 
President shadows out in his Address. He will stick to “ hard 
money,” no doubt, because he has always done so under diffi- 
cult circumstances, and will veto all Bills pointing to Inflation, 
but he has still to show the resolution to disregard the West 
and the clique of mine-owners, who fight so hard for the 
adoption of a double metallic standard, or to insist on metallic 
payments, in face of the great and increasing rapidity of the 
decline in the premium on gold. We do not, on this point, 
doubt his intentions in the least, but he will need all the 
tenacity of his character to resist the outcry which will 
be raised against him, and which will seriously strengthen the 
reluctance to adopt his next and most serious proposal,—that 
Presidents shall be elected for six years, and debarred from a 
second term. That proposal may be wise or foolish—we 
doubt the wisdom of compelling oneself to dismiss a succegs- 
ful agent—but it will, at all events, immensely strengthen the 
hands of any President who chooses to resist the will of the 
people; and that result is sure to be perceived by all 
the fanatics of Inflation, and greatly to imperil the proposed 
change,—a change which Mr. Hayes seems to think essential 
to the reform of public patronage which he has pledged him- 
self to effect. Upon this latter subject the President is as 
right as man can be, going honestly and straightforwardly, as 
he said he would, for a permanent Civil Service selected by 
meang other than patronage; but he is no more right than 
President Grant at one time was, and President Grant was beaten. 
The first, object of the Democrats must be to baffle the execution 
of such a project until they have power in their own hands, and 
the permanent desire of the Senators is to retain the immense 
personal importance which their patronage secures to them within 
their own States, They will never heartily approve a project 
which reduces their individual rank so greatly. To beat down 
resistance of this kind, the President must not only be very 
determined but very persuasive,—must not only secure the 
= of the electors, but something like enthusiasm for a 
reform which, even in England, has not evoked the attach- 
ment, though it has obtained the full consent, of the majority 
of people. It is of no use on such a subject to issue counsels 
of perfection, even though they take the form of personal and 
official pledges; the President must insist and insist, and 
appeal to the electors again and again, and make the lives of 
Senators uncomfortable and their seats unsafe, until he has 
carried his point, and endowed the Union with a Civil Service 
which shall not think it the first duty of patriotism to “ carry” 
Representatives who will retain its members in office, 

Lastly, there is the great question of all, the treatment of 





tbe South ; and upon this subject President Hayes is 


kindly, very upright, and just a little vague. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than his promises in general. “Let me assure 
my countrymen of the Southern States that it is my earnest de. 
sire to regard and promote their truest interests—the interests of 
white and coloured people both equally—and to put forth m: 
best efforts on behalf of a civil policy which will for ever wi J 
out of our political affairs the colour-line and distinction be- 
tween the North and the South, to the end that we may have 
not merely a united North, or a united South, but a united 
country.” That is the aspiration, of course, of every patriotic 
American, and of every Englishman who desires the last 
prosperity of the Union, but then it is an aspiration for an 
and the difficulty is the choice of means, The North says 
the road toa united country lies through the concession of 
equal rights to all colours, and Mr. Hayes, in the words we 
have copied, endorses that opinion, and in a paragraph subse 
quently quoted, pledges himself to act on it as emphatical) 
as he can. But then the South says the road lies ¢ 

white ascendancy and black acquiescence, both to be secured 
by a restoration of State-rights, and Mr. Hayes in some sentences 
of his speech seems to endorse part of that opinion also. While 
acknowledging, in the most direct manner, his duty under the 
Constitution towards all citizens, he trusts that his duty can 
best be performed through the State Governments them. 
selves :— 

“The sweeping revolution of the entire labour system of a large por. 

tion of our country, and the advance of four millions of people froma 
condition of servitude to that of citizenship upon an equal footing with 
their former masters, could not occur without presenting problems of 
the gravest moment, to be dealt with by the emancipated race, by their 
former masters, and by the general Government, the author of act 
of emancipation. That it is a wise, just, and providential act, fraught 
with good for all concerned, is now generally conceded throughout the 
country’; that a moral obligation rests upon the National Government to 
employ its constitutional power and influence to establish the rights of 
the people its act emancipated, and protect them in the enjoyment of 
those rights when infringed or assailed is also generally admitted. The 
evils which afflict the Southern States can only be removed or remedied 
by the united and harmonious efforts of both races, actuated by motives 
of mutual sympathy and regard; and while I am in duty bound and 
fully determined to protect the rights of all by every Constitutional 
means at the disposal of my Administration, I am sincerely anxious to 
use every legitimate influence in favour of honest and efficient local 
self-government, as the true resource of those States for the promotion 
of the contentment and prosperity of their citizens,” 
Furthermore, “it must not be forgotten that only a local 
government which reorganises and maintains inviolate the 
rights of all can be true self-government,” an utterance which 
is capable of at least two interpretations, according as we 
emphasise or otherwise the word “local.” If Mr. Hayes were 
an ordinary Republican, nothing could be more satisfactory 
than those sentences, which contain the first principles of 
good government as moderate Americans understand them ; but 
there are circumstances in his position which make us pause 
and ask that they may be interpreted by his acts, Mr. Hayes 
stands pledged to treat the South as consisting of “ States and 
not Provinces,” and in American phraseology that means 4 
great deal; and the first effect of his election was a kind of 
manifesto from General Grant informing the Louisianians that 
the people no longer approved of the interference of Federal 
troops in State elections, while the majority of the Representa- 
tives are at this moment trying to weaken the Army till the 
duty of guarding the Indian frontier will absorb all its energies. 
Without Federal troops, held in strict reserve, the fairness of 
internal elections in the South is not yet sufficiently guaranteed, 
and the exact meaning which the President attaches to his own 
words has still, therefore, to be ascertained from his future 
acts. We hope for the best, nevertheless, both from his 
character and his Cabinet, and can at all events welcome the 
man who, next to the English Premier, is most important t0 
Englishmen, with the declaration that we have not a doubt, 
even a latent one, of the new President’s thoroughly good 
intentions. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE MASSES. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD was well justified in feeling % 
certain amount of pride last Tuesday at the part he 

had taken in improving the condition of the factory opera 
tives, and in accepting their congratulations on his recently- 
gained honours, as if the latter were, in part at least, due to 
the sympathy he has frequently shown for the victims of hard 
economical theories. Not only did he give real support to 
Lord Shaftesbury, when, as Lord Ashley, he first introduced 
the question of a factory law into the House of Commons, 
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but no one can deny that Mr. Disraeli was always a keen | val, he,no doubt, secured a new and better chance for the Con- 


observer of the personal feelings of the poorer classes, 


and servative part 


y than any which they would have had without 


that he has cared more to gain their sympathy than to consult it. Yet it would have been useless, and worse than useless, 


their interests. 


It may be, indeed, that as he has always | even for his party’s ends, had it not been preceded by the 


been disposed to make light of anything approaching even | great Liberal measures which Mr, Disraeli had ost 


distantly to abstract principles in politics, he never really 


uniformly resisted, but which were essential in order to 


understood the bearing of Free-trade on the interests of make the householders of our boroughs a comfortable 


the masses of men. 


Certain it is that at the time at which class, with as much Conservative feeling in them as the 


he was most eager to oppose the economical school, when | shopkeepers, though a little more of that tendency to be easily 
it foolishly demanded that no interference should be allowed dazzled by a showy policy which seems always observable 
with the principle of supply and demand in its bearing on | in those who live by weekly wages, and who have not so 
the rate of wages and the conditions of labour, he was much as the shopkeepersof the caution-inspiring and segregating 


doing his best to oppose the wise and righteous demand of 


influence of private accumulations, to make them distrustful 


that same school that the Legislature’s mischievous inter- | of grand ideas. In a word, Mr. Disraeli’s Tory-Democracy has 
ference with the same law in its bearing on the places | differed from Prince Bismarck’s and Louis Napoleon’s Tory- 


and conditions of production should at once be done 
away with. It has never been the great interests of 


Democracy in this,—that it could not have succeeded 
without the previous success of a policy which he had 


the people of which Lord Beaconsfield has chiefly thought, | resisted and delayed with all his force,—that he saw 


but rather of the conciliation of the people, by interesting 
their feelings, laying hold of their imaginations, and 
rendering homage to their political importance. 
his political novels, and especially in “Sybil,” which 


but the superficial lines of the Tory Democrat’s true réle, 
while both his contemporaries have seen much which was 
In all | quite beneath the surface. Nay, in “ Sybil,” Mr. Disraeli spoke 
with contempt of “the popular frenzy” of that “mean and sel- 


he expressly devoted to the “Condition of England” | fish revolution ” (the great Reform movement of 1832), “ which 
Question, as it was then called, Mr. Disraeli shows | emancipated neither the Crown nor the people.” Yet it was this 


the same keen eye for conciliating the masses by defer- 
ring to their personal feelings, and the same deep- 
rooted indifference to the political principles by which 
their substantial welfare has been most promoted. For 


“ mean and selfish revolution ” by the help of which Mr. Disraeli 
has done all that he has done. Without it, we probably might not 
even yet have obtained Free-trade. Without it we should never 
have had those ameliorations in the Criminal Law which were 


instance, “ Sybil” is a deliberate attack on the Whig Poor- | needful to reconcile the proletariat in some degree with Govern- 


law, which, as Mr. Disraeli saw, often irritated almost 
to madness the feelings of the people whose moral con- 


dition, nevertheless, it so much raised, Of course he did | Tory * residuum.” 
not accept the latter fact. He has never had any eye for | of the second order. 


ment. Without it, 1848 would have brought us a revolution, 
and 1867 would not have brought the enfranchisement of a 


Lord Beaconsfield is a Tory-Democrat only 
He understands the superficial feelings of 


what we may call the bone of politics, but only for the sen- | the masses,—how they hate to be dealt with as if they were 


sitive skin and the changing complexion. But unquestionably, 


mere articles of demand and supply,—how they love a little 


if Mr. Disraeli deserved well, as we think he did, of the | political glitter, and a policy of more sound than meaning,— 
artisans for the support he gave to Lord Ashley’s Factory | but he never studied aright their deepest interests. A stringent 
measure, he thereby compensated for only a very small fraction | poor-law to encourage thrift, an open market to set labour free, 
of the mischief which he did them,—in great degree probably | an imperative education law to extinguish all crass ignorance, 
without either their knowledge or his own,—by his steady | —these are the great landmarks in the progress of the English 
opposition to Free-trade, and his depreciation of the new Poor | people in the nineteenth century, and of none of these great 


W. 

Of the three great contemporaries who in our own day have, 
with more or less success, used the people as a bulwark of a some- 
what reactionary policy —Bismarck, Louis Napoleon, and himself 
—Lord Beaconsfield seems to us by far the least sagacious, though 
fortunately for him, he had to buckle to a much lighter task. 
Prince Bismarck knew how to win the national favour by despis- 
ing it,—by so serving the national interests, against the will of 


measures has Lord Beaconsfield been either the originator or the 
promoter, while of two of them at least, he was the bitterest 
assailant. 





MONUMENTS AND MONUMENTS. 


F the objectors to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for preserving 
Ancient Monuments were in earnest when they say that 


the popular party, that the popular party came to his feet, and | it does not go far enough, they would have a strong claim to 
confessed that he had known better than they. Louis Napoleon | be listened to. It is true that the class of monuments which 
at least knew that he must make the French people prosperous | the Bill proposes to protect stand in greater danger of destrae- 
if he were to make them manageable;—and knew, moreover, | tion than churches or castles. It is seldom that they have 


how to make them prosperous when all the opinion 
of French statesmen was utterly against him. 
Disraeli showed no such capacity as either of his great 
Tory-Democratic compeers. He could not indeed have suc- 
ceeded as he has done, but for the very steps which he 
derided and opposed. His co-operation with Lord Shaftes- 
bury was wise, but it was but co-operation in a perfectly 
subsidiary policy,—one that could not have been of any use 
to the working-classes without the Free-trade policy which 
It was'the prosperity of the manu- 
facturing districts which alone made a factory law regulating 
the hours of labour for women and children, useful. It is all 


secured their prosperity. 


any specific beauty, and from their situation and construction 
they are more likely to stand in the way of cultivation. But 
the confidence expressed by some speakers on Wednesday that 
no one would now think of destroying a monument possessin 

any genuine architectural merit has no foundation in fact. It 
is falsified every day by some municipal authority or other. Only 
the other day the tower of a church in Bristol narrowly escaped 
being pulled down, against the protests of every antiquarian in 
the neighbourhood. If this act of stupid and ignorant de- 
structiveness can be proposed and all but carried ont im a 
city which probably esteems itself cultivated, it is impossible 
to feel the slightest security that any building not actually in 





very well to see that labour is not to be treated as if it were | use, or not so famous as to excite more than local iziterest, 
& mere object of demand, that human beings are more than | will long survive. Englishmen are not worse in this respect 
muscular machines, and that they cannot even work their | than the people of other countries, but they are certainly no 


best unless they are treated as human beings, and not fed like | better. 


Between the rights of private property and fhe 


steam-engines with regard solely to the work to be got out of | claims of public convenience, it is very hard to obtain any 


them, But even that bit of insight, important as it was in a 


recognition of that right of public property which every 


generation almost overridden by hard economical notions, would | nation ought to possess and assert in regard to objects 
have been of no use at all had there not been agteat demand for | conspicuously associated with its history. The debate of 
the labour which was thus in need of regulation, and in danger | Wednesday was as discréditable a display of ignorant self- 
of being drawn upon too much. It was the work of the Free- | assertion on the part of the holders of property as the most 
traders which made the measure of Lord Shaftesbury so im- | fanatical revolutionist could have desired. Fortunately for the 
portant. Mr. Disraeli’s regard for the personal feelings of the | opponents of the Bill,the rights of property rest on a foundation 
Operatives helped him to prevent a great blunder, but the | of universal and permanent expedienicy,whith is not disturbed by 
blunder would not have been even possible,—indeed, they would | the stolidity or the selfishness of those who preach them. 
have suffered not from exeess of labour-demand, but from | Otherwise such speeches as those of the Attotney-General artd 
@ famine of labour-demand,—if Mr. Disraeli’s chief antagon- | Mr. Lowther would be enough to make any nian turh Comntn- 
ists had not prevailed against him. So, again, with regard} mist. The right of 4 landholder to do what he will with 





to the Reform Bill of 1867, by which, after a short inter- 





his own ought never to be asserted too nakedly. 
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proper limits, it is a most real and salutary right, but it is one 
which is set aside every day for public reasons, and which must 
always be treated as subordinate to the ultimate rights of the 
State. Lord Francis Hervey’s speech was itself a monument in its 
way, though one unfortunately of a kind which there is no need 
for a Commission to preserve. He is really the very last person 
who ought to treat Celtic remains as unimportant, for he him- 
self is, mentally speaking, a survival from some prehistoric 
age. Perhaps the human remains found in the Drift were 
tenanted during life by an intellect of the type of Lord 
Francis Hervey’s. He was the only speaker who dis- 
played a positive spite against the monuments which Sir 
John Lubbock is anxious to preserve. It is well that 
he was not born in the fifth century, for if he had com- 
manded a barbarian invasion, the destruction wrought would 
have been greater and more undiscriminating than it was. It 
is not only the machinery, but the object of the Bill that he 
dislikes. The desire to preserve ancient monuments is a 
degrading weakness, which may be pardoned in an ignorant 
Irishman who knows no better, but when seen in an educated 
Englishman excites only disgust. It is an insult to “ our fore- 
fathers” to show any respect for the remains of that barbarous 
and uncivilised race which they “ took the trouble” to expel 
from the country. Sir John Lubbock is trying to prevent the 
healthy iconoclasm of the English invaders from having its 


destroyed the case for the Bill, by drawing an analogy betuunes 
the imposition of restrictions on the owners of national mong. 
ments and on the owners of pictures. If Sir John Holker hag 
not a keener eye for distinctions in his professional work 
than he has in Parliament, his array of parallel cases must 
sometimes make the Judges open their eyes. Owners of 
pictures are not usually in the habit of destroying them 
except by restoration—and if they sell them, the picture 
remains, though its local habitation has changed. Whatever 
interest the nation has in a work of art in a private gallery ig 
in no way affected by the fact that it is in one gallery rather 
than in another. Even in the extreme case put by the Attorney. 
General, of a picture being sold to go abroad, the process of 
which the particular sale is an instance is one which 
brings more pictures into England than it takes out of 
it. In the case, however, of some very special picture, 
the possession of which was a distinct glory to the 
country, belonging to a private owner, and being about 
to be sent abroad, we should see no hardship in the owner's 
being compelled to sell it to the nation at a fair price. Nor 
should we be shocked even by the Attorney-General’s final 
analogy of a row of beech-trees. The presumption is always 
against interference with private property, but if a particular 
group of trees possessed extraordinary historical interest, or 
were of extraordinary age, or beauty, or in any other way ex- 





perfect work, and Lord Francis Hervey evidently feels that he| cited an extraordinary amount of public interest, the State 
would like himself to take spade and pickaxe, and go to help level | would have a perfect right to buy them at their fair value, 
a Roman camp, or break up Stonehenge for road-making. rather than allow them to be cut down. There can never be 
There was only one objection to the Bill which had even an | confiscation, where there is proper compensation for the change 
appearance of weight, and even this disappears when it is} of ownership, and where the object is preservation, not 
looked at closely. The Chancellor of the Exchequer argued | destruction. 

that the Bill would offer a great temptation to owners to 
throw the burden of preserving ancient monuments off their 
own shoulders to the shoulders of the State. A man who 
would not like to destroy a monument on his estate may at NGLISH athletics—the men who care about running, jump- 
the same time be glad to sell it to the Commissioners, and ing, swimming, and the rest of the “sports” by which 
under this Bill he will only have to give notice of his | young menof fortune try toraise themselves to the level of Red 
intention to break it up to ensure getting it taken off | Indians—have an expression which the Government of Germany 
his hands. No doubt this process will go on to a certain | would do well to remember. It is possible, they are accuse 
extent. But it is impossible to frame the Bill on any other | tomed to say, “to train men till they are stale,” to diet them, 
principle than that of compensating the owners of land who} and sweat them, and exercise them, till their bodies refuse to 
are willing to forego their rights of destruction, and to sell the | respond, and when the moment of pressure comes, instead of 
land on which a monument stands to the State. The burden | displaying their highest strength, they show less than they 
thus thrown on the National Exchequer could under no cir-| would have done if they had not been trained at all. No one 
cumstances be a very large one. The site of a monument | can say with perfect confidence what a nation can bear, but to 
rarely covers any large extent of ground, and as the Bill does | English observers it certainly looks as if the successful trainers 
not apply to any monument situate in a park, garden, or | of the German people were forgetting this cardinal truth. They 
pleasure-ground, there will be no room for any fancy-| are certainly putting on the screw to the very utmost. The 
compensations. For example, there are twenty-nine | Emperor himself, as his recent speeches show, has become only 
monuments in England and Wales mentioned in the|more convinced with advancing years that in Germany the 
schedule to the Bill. Supposing that all these and| Army is the State, and with the tranquil persistence of age he 
twice that number more, had to be purchased, by the | reiterates on every occasion that safety is to be sought first of 
Commissioners, making eighty-seven in all, the aver-j| all in an incessant attention to the smallest military details. 
age ground covered by all these remains would probably be} They may be irksome, he tells his grandchildren, but 
over-estimated at the same number of acres, and the average |irksomeness is discipline. The faults of Kings are 
value of the land would certainly not be more than £100 per| usually so different, and comparatively so ignoble, that 
acre, Thus for an expenditure of less than £10,000 nearly a| these utterances of the old conqueror who has been so mar- 
hundred monuments of extreme interest to every one who has | vellously successful, extort a kind of admiration even from his 
any taste or culture might be preserved for ever. If the number | foes, and as educational lessons to young officers they are 
of monuments were doubled or trebled, the cost of saving| admirable. Unfortunately, however, they are heard also by 
them would be a mere drop in the Budget. Sir Stafford North- | men who are not young officers, but old military administra- 
cote fears that the country might be landed in a very serious | tors, and greatly encourage them in their grand weakness,— 
expenditure, because the site of amonument might be of great | the disposition to what we may call without irreverence, 
value for building, or might cover important minerals, Asregards | military fidget. They are always wanting to improve their 
building, the list in the schedule is fairly reassuring. Ovsesar’s | machine, and extend its range of effectiveness, and in pursuit 
Camp at Wimbledon is undoubtedly valuable for this purpose, | of that laudable end, study Germany as if its people were 
but there is scarcely another name in the list that suggests the | only recruits, its cities only dépdts, and its territories only 
neighbourhood of any large town, or the presence of any other {an enclosed camp, to be made safe against any conceivable 
conditions which would make the purchase specially costly. | attack. They are always wanting more men, always suggest- 
The difficulty as to minerals strikes us as rather invented for| ing more officers, always pointing to places where another 
the occasion. It is seldom necessary to open a mine exactly | fortress would make the circumvallation a little more per- 
at a given spot, and so long as the surface on which a monu-|fect. That is, perhaps, their duty as soldiers, but 
ment stands is uninjured, there is no objection to a mine being | unfortunately they are not only soldiers, but rulers, and 
carried under it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s argu-|the exaggeration of one side of their responsibilities 
ment really goes to show the expediency of at once ascertain-| weakens their perception of other sides, till every now and 
ing the value of the site of every monument which the | then they lose sight of moderation altogether, and act like the 
Commissioners may think deserving of protection. There | English sea-captains of the old régime, who in pure zeal for 
would be no need to compel the owner to part with his rights, | the service used to polish the cannon-balls, till the out-worn 
if he were not minded to do so, but the amount of compensa-| and angry sailors would not fire them. Just now a fever-fit 
tion to which he would be entitled would be put on record for | of zeal is sweeping over the military party. Europe is stirring ; 
future use; and if ever he did make over the site to the|the nations are negotiating; Russia is threatening an old 
Commissioners, he would be paid that, and no more. enemy ; and every staff officer in Germany is suddenly aware 
The Attorney-General seems to think that he has completely | of points where there is imperfection, of a necessity for more 
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fortresses, more captains, more men, and above all, more 


gub-officers. If certain combinations are made, and especially 
if there is a coalition against Germany, certain defences will 
be found wanting, and the contingent possibility of a weak 
Jace in military arrangements is to the German governing 
mind as hateful as the possibility of a casus omissus is to some 
English lawyers. Consequently, according to the Berlin 
Correspondent of the Zelegraph—who at all events knows 
what officials wish to have said—the Government intends 
to ask for new fortifications in Western Germany, in Eastern 
Germany, on the coast, and round the arsenals, for a large num- 
ber of new officers, and for an increase to the effective reserves 
estimated at no less than 450 battalions, or speaking roughly, 
at least 450,000 men. The immediate increase of expenditure, 
of which much must be permanent, if the increased force is to 
be kept up, will be £6,500,000, of which at least two-thirds 
must be supplied by the pro ratd contributions from the 
federated Treasuries, many of which are at their wits’ end to 
meet existing claims, while the strain on the population can 
only be estimated by the most experienced German experts. 
Upon the military necessity of this proposal we have, of 
course, no opinion to offer, but it is open to any politician to 
doubt whether any combination rendering such exhaustive 
precautions necessary is fairly within those chances which 
alone statesmen are justified in taking into account. Of course, 
all Europe may resolve to march to Berlin next week, and in 
that case Berlin must summon every available man ; but the 
int to be shown is what is the reasonable danger of an 
attack dangerous enough to need exertions like those of 
Frederick the Great during the Seven Years’ War. Germany 
can, by the admission of her own experts, defeat France. She 
could defeat both France and Russia with Austrian help, which 
she has always the means of securing, and even without it, as 
has repeatedly been pointed out, she has the means of defeating 
them at a certain sacrifice. Less than fifty thousand men 
would be necessary to revive Poland under a Catholic Hohen- 
zollern, and occupy all Russian resources for two years. 
Germany has nothing to dread save a coalition of the three 
Empires, and in the absence of course of German aggres- 
sion, to think out a cause for such a coalition which the Ger- 
mans of Austria would deem sufficient, perplexes the very 
imagination. It is a mere political dream, yet it must be to 
meet some such danger that Prince Bismarck is running the 
risk first of a great Parliamentary defeat—which he may 
be able to prevent—secondly, of exciting the suspicions of all 
Europe—which he probably contemns—and thirdly, of inducing 
the most reflective and obstinate race in the world to ask 
whether the result is worth the terrible expenditure of happiness 
—which is, as we believe, the real danger. We do not believe, 
of course, in rebellions, and particularist risings, and the rest of 
the rubbish with which some Ultramontanists amuse their imagi- 
nations, holding that the German Empire is one of the strongest 
political structures ever put together. But we do believe it 
more than possible that the German people, incessantly asked 
for more service in barracks, more drill, and more military irk- 
Somenesses, more submissiveness, and more money to be paid, 
without material return, may contract that invincible horror of 
& military system which is felt in England and America, and 
may, by a spontaneous popular movement such as produced 
the Prussian Army, refuse to endure it longer, and so bring the 
whole fabric to the ground. Already dislike of the military 
system is the main cause of the spirit of emigration which 
Prince Bismarck, by his own admission in many debates, 
Views with disfayour. Already the economic suffering mainly 
produced by militarism elicits remark not always of the 
most scientific kind from the Throne itself. Already the 
Chancellor has warned the respectables that “ Socialism,” 
Which is merely an opprobious name for discontent with the 
structure of society, is rising to a formidable power. Already 
the civil administration is starved by the necessities of the 
military chest, and already biting jests against the economic 
results of profitable conquest are received throughout Germany 
With bursts of wry-faced laughter. There is in the popular 
mind, as reported by all observers, a perceptible sense of strain, 
strain like that which is felt by troops when they are “ con- 
fined to barracks,” in readiness for action, for too long a time. 
That sense is not disaffection, far less is it mutiny, but it is 
One which wise officers greatly dread, and which they always 
strive to remove, for it ends, if it is protracted, if not in resist- 
ance, then in that form of despair which deprives soldiers of half 
their force. The Germans are very brave and very obedient, but 
they are not a“ one-legged people,” and do not, any more than 
any other race, like the consequence of great self-sacrifice followed 


by victory to be increased unpleasantness of life. They will 
form any duty; but if they are ordered to sleep in their 
helmets, they will either disobey, or, what is much more pro- 
bable, will be wearied out by want of truly relieving rest. Far- 
sightedness is a great quality, and precaution is a most useful 
thing ; but if the only way to remain prepared is to sleep in 
one’s helmet, most men will take the risks of a little want of 
preparation. In England the result of such an impatience as is 
beginning to show itself in Berlin would be, of course, a gradual 
relaxation of the pressure, but it is by no means certain that 
this will be the case in Germany. Those who govern there do 
not like resistance, however slight, to their military demands, 
and those who are governed are very apt to conceal their 
exasperation until it has risen to a height at which they are 
scarcely masters of themselves, If they came to the resolu- 
tion that the military system was unbearable, they would not 
tinker it, but alter it with a thoroughness of which 
Prince Bismarck and the great staff officers would 
most certainly not approve. The Prince may reply, 
and probably would reply, that the Government is far too 
strong to be turned from its course, still less to be coerced, and 
we fully admit the accuracy of that view; but then, also, the 
Government does not wish to rely solely on its strength. It is 
in resistance to new taxation that popular discontent usually 
shows itself, and Prince Bismarck may say that resistance to 
new taxation is impossible, but he would be the first to allow 
that a Germany, in which he was collecting taxes and men by 
executive decrees, by arrests, and by incessant threats and 
urgings addressed to reluctant minor Governments, is not the 
Germany he seeks. He desires some willingness in the people, 
some heartiness of acquiescence, even if he is reluctant to 
trust them with control. It is that heartiness which, reason- 
ing as outside observers, we suspect to be in danger under the 
hailstorm of demands produced by an overweening desire 
to make the machine more perfect than machine ever was yet, 
and more perfect than the work to be done absolutely requires, 
After all, a great Empire thoroughly organised is not like a 
Dutch dyke, in which a rat-hole is as dangerous to safety as a 
yawning chasm. France will not attack Germany a week the 
later, or be defeated a week the sooner, because another half- 
million of quiet German citizens, who might otherwise have 
been growing in strength, are ordered, as a wise precaution, 
to sleep for two years in armour. 








THE HYPOCRISIES OF NATURE. 


T is a curious fact that the severest school of Natural History 
has confirmed rather than undermined the favourite notion 

of idealist and mystical schools that in the world of plants and 
animals there are all sorts of types and anticipations, on a lower 
plane, of the passions, weaknesses, subterfuges, and craft of 
men, and especially that the cunning and hypocrisy of 
nature,—practised without any consciousness by the creatures 
who profit by them,—are much more elaborate and perfect 
than the cunning and hypocrisy of men. It is very curious, 
too, that it is in the lower region of animal life that this 
cunning appears to play the mest important part. The writers 
on “Natural Selection” show us that for one case in which 
the effects of illusion are used to protect the higher races of 
animals, there are scores in which those effects are used 
to protect the lower races. The reptiles and the insects are, 
as it were, especially under the shield of Nature's most elabo- 
rate deceptions. There are insects which live, as it were, by hypo- 
crisy, by getting themselves mistaken—so perfect is their costume 
and acting—for the withered leaves or dried-up twigs amongst 
which they habitually feed. There are butterflies, again, inno- 
cent themselves of any bitter flavour, which are saved by their 
happy resemblance to other butterflies so bitter in flavour that all 
the insect-eating birds avoid them. Then, again, there is another 
favourite device of nature for protecting reptiles and insects, namely, 
to dress the sheep in wolves’ clothing,—in other words, to make 
creatures which are quite incapable of doing any other animal a 
serious mischief, assume an air so alarming that they get all the 
credit of weapons of offence which they do not possess. ‘Thus there 
are some perfectly harmless snakes in Central America, described 
by Mr. Wallace, whose protection consists in a gay collar, closely 
resembling that of one of the most deadly snakes of the forest. 
Like Patroclus clad in the armour of Achilles, this harmless 
creature scares away his enemies by the terror of a false 
repute. But the most curious, perhaps, of all these protect- 
ing illusions, because the most utterly deceptive, is one explained 





by Sir John Lubbock in another of those many lively studies 
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of natural history with which he instructs and amuses us in 
these dreary days. It is that which he quotes from Weissmann, 
concerning the fear inspired in small birds by the caterpillar 
of the sphinx or hawk-moth, The creature is very good food for 
birds, and quite helpless against them, but it is protected partly 
by its likeness to a snake, and partly by false eyes upon it, which 
are merely spots, and nothing else, but which have a very ugly, 
glaring look when the creature retracts its head, as it does when 
in danger :— 

‘‘ Every one must have observed that these large caterpillars have a 

sort of uncanny, poisonous appearance; that they suggest a small, 
thick snake or other evil beast, and the eyes do much to increase the 
deception. Moreover, the segment on which they are placed is swollen, 
and the insect, when in danger, has the habit of retracting its head and 
front segments, which gives it an additional resemblance to some small 
reptile. That small birds are, as a matter of fact, afraid of these cater- 
pillars (which, however, I need not say, are in reality altogether harm- 
less) Weissmann has proved by actual experiment. He put a caterpillar 
in a tray in which he was accustomed to place seed for birds. Soona 
little flock of sparrows and other small birds assembled to feed as usual. 
One of them lit on the edge of this tray, and was just going to hop in, 
when she spied the caterpillar. Immediately she began bobbing her 
head up and down, but was afraid to go nearer. Another joined her, 
and then another, until at last there was alittle company of ten or twelve 
birds, all looking on in astonishment, but not one ventured into the 
tray, while one which lit in it unsuspectingly beat a hasty retreat in 
evident alarm as soon as she perceived the caterpillar. After watching 
for some time, Weissmann removed the caterpillar, when the birds soon 
attacked the seeds.”—Journal of the Society of Arts, February 23, 
1877, p. 284. 
When Shakespeare said that all the world was a stage, and men 
and women merely players, he never thought, probably, that 
the remark might be extended, and that many a good comedy— 
though a comedy of which there are too frequently no intelligent 
spectators—is acted in spheres far beneath the human. This hawk- 
moth caterpillar, with the mock-terrors of its mock-eyes, keeping 
a dozen little birds at bay by merely wriggling beneath its 
uncomely mask of fear, was surely as remarkable an actor, as 
skilful a player on nervous fears, as ever turned the threaten- 
ings of tragedy into comedy by an improvised impersonation. 

It is somewhat remarkable that these protective illusions, 
though they take effect through the impression they produce 
on higher organisations, like the organisation of birds, are much 
seldomer found to be protective of such organisations than of the 
lower organisations of reptiles and insects. It is only while 
positive resources are wanting that these negative resources for 
the protection of creatures preyed-on by higher animals, are used. 
The reptile and the insect are protected by their resemblance 
either to the vegetation they are habitually found amongst, or to 
other creatures which are more dangerous than they. But the 
deceived are not protected so elaborately as the deceivers. 
The sparrows which were so alarmed by the sphinx caterpillars, 
though they were not acute enough to see through the illu- 
sion, were far superior in intelligence to the creature which 
gained by the illusion; and partly no doubt for that reason, 
they are not protected from their enemies by the same kind of arti- 
fices, These elaborate artifices are the rudest resorts of nature 
for the protection of life, not the most advanced. As organisation 
becomes more complex, and resources of all kinds open, the 
hypocrisy of nature begins to play a less important part, and is, 
indeed, pretty nearly confined to wrapping otherwise dangerously 
exposed lives in cloaks of a colour so like that of their environ- 
ment, that they are unconspicuous, and pass without notice,—just 
as the plumage of certain birds, for instance, in bare countries, 
conforms itself to the summer or winter hue of the ground they 
frequent. 

Still, true as this is, it is certain that the hypocrisies of nature 
repeat themselves with more or less completeness and conscious- 
ness in the mental lifeof man. What is the vast force exerted by 
habit in moulding us into the likeness of the society to which 
we belong, except a device for making us safe by preventing 
us from being conspicuous, just as the small green caterpillar 
is made safe and unconspicuous by its resemblance to the colour 
of the leaves on which it feeds? And it is of course, as in the 
animal world, the most passive of our species in whom this device 
of nature for veiling the peculiarities of the moral personality, 
—always in some respects dangerous things,—is applied with the 
most elaborate success, The ‘spectre-insect,” the ‘ walking- 


stick” insect, the ‘‘ praying insect,”—as the mantis religiosa is called, 
from the stiff attitude in which it keeps its forelegs in the air, 
partly from the instinct which makes it imitate the position of the 
withered twig, and partly that it may be ready to catch any | 
unwary insect which comes within its grasp,—have all their 
analogies among the feebler-natured members of our race,— 
amongst the beggars, for instance, who prey upon society while 


they appear to be merely fixed in attitudes of patient endurance, 
How closely, for instance, the mantis religiosa, lying in wait for 
prey, resembles our pious Bible-readers of the streets, quite yn, 
conscious of the halfpence they attract. But is there any human 
analogy for the harmless snake and the sphinx caterpillar, which 
succeed by appearing to possess dangerous qualities which 
have not, or more dangerous qualities than any they really haye? 
To some extent, we think that even these little hypocrigigg 
of nature have their analogies in the mental world. Log 
Thurlow, of whom it was said that no one could 

be as wise as Lord Thurlow always seemed, unquestio 
succeeded to some extent through the majestic air which gaveg 
rather common-place shrewdness such enormous advantages of 
mien and bearing,—and there are plenty of such SUCCERSES ; 
and, again, the caterpillar holding a dozen little birds at 

by the contortions of its body and the uncanny glare of itg 
mock-eyes, is not at all a bad apologue for Turkey persuading al} 
the Powers of Europe that she is so dangerous that none of them 
dare approach her, though she is a creature without vision and 
without political vitality. But just as it is in the main the lower 
forms of animal life that Nature protects by these little hypocrisies, 
so it is in the main in the lowest aspects of mental life that thig 
imitative skill in assuming the air of something better or more 
powerful than we can really boast of, gains for us social or political 
advantages. The more there is of us, the less need we have of these 
humble devices of nature for imposing upon others a false appear. 
ance of capacities which we do not possess. It is the insects and the 
reptiles, not the nobler creatures, which astound us most by their 
feats of histrionic skill. And it is the poorest elements in man, 
not his highest qualities, which gain for him the false repute of a 
wisdom or a courage which he does not possess. 





A MERCHANT'S FAITH. 

HERE is one little-noticed but very formidable difficulty just 
now in the way of religious discussion considered as a useful 
instrument of diffusing thought, and that is the difficulty of 
discovering the general effect of particular arguments. There 
never was a time when interest in religious questions, and 
even in theology as a science, was so active, and pro- 
bably never one when the right of argument was so free. 
Any one with the slightest literary skill, just enough to 
avoid shocking unprepared minds, may express any doubt he 
pleases, and—which is a much more novel state of affairs—any 
conviction he may think worth the trouble of defending. Free- 
dom has been granted not only to scepticism—as it has been 
granted before—but to orthodoxy, as it never was granted before 
in sceptical times, and the preacher who has anything to 
say, whether in the pulpit or the press, never bad a fairer field. 
Unfortunately, he is very often condemned to waste his strength, 
It is the constant perplexity as well of the sceptics as of the 
orthodox to discover what argument has told, whether they have 
met the actual thought in the mind of an opponent, or whether 
he is merely expressing deferential assent because he has not been 
hit. Earnest clergymen have always complained of that trouble, 
and it now, in the prevalence of free discussion, begins to impede 
earnest dissidents, who find that an argument from science which 
they think conclusive, can be met and evaded by a bow anda 
smile, or thrown away upon a prejudice, just as a text from 
a clergyman used to be. It is becoming ‘‘ bad form” to be very 
orthodox, till men with proclivities in that direction, unless 
shocked into speech, are tempted to keep their tendencies to 
themselves. There is plenty of orthodox writing, but it is written 
mainly by clergymen, and very often does not express either the 
conclusions, or the reasons for those conclusions, of equally 
orthodox laymen. The clergyman of professional necessity respects 
certain shibboleths, and, moreover, is so bound, or is so thought 
to be bound, to accept certain lines of argument as true, that 
it is often difficult to be sure from his writing what argument 
has really impressed him most. He may be sure of a personal 
Deity from intuitive perception, and yet think it more expedient 
|to restate the feebler argument from design, or the feebler 
| evidence still from the consensus of a human race which includes 
|the Chinese. There are arguments which thinkers scarcely 
| ever use, yet which, when employed, are found to hit some men 
very hard; and others, of which they are proud, which never- 
theless pass through the minds of their hearers without making 
the slightest impression. It may be doubted, for instance, to use 
| very simple illustrations, whether the argument from morals to 
|the truth of a revelation—as, for example, that Munoo could 
{not have been the organ of a new revelation, because 
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certain cases he made of lying a virtue —ever goes 


in 
quite home to unread men; whether in their hearts they. 


do not hold that it is the command which creates the 
morality, and not the morality which educes the command ; 
while it is quite certain that the feeble line of evidence known in 
gome Calvinistic societies as “ the evidence of the types” 
takes upon certain minds an almost immovable hold. There 
is strong evidence, indeed, that a great quantity of argu- 
ment which even clergymen dislike to use, because it is 
so trite, has an unsuspected effect in keeping the mass of 
‘their readers orthodox—for example, this is certainly true 
of the old statement that the continuance of the Jews as a sepa- 
tate people is proof positive of inspiration—and great reason 
to suspect that arguments which thoughtful agnostics have aban- 
doned—for example, the excessive unfairness of earthly arrange- 
ments—are among the strongest defences of the profound form 
of atheism sometimes to be traced amongthe uneducated. It will 
frequently be found that a lecturer who is defending the belief in 
a personal Deity is wasting his eloquence upon men who entirely 
agree with him, but think His intervention ceased with the act 
of creation; while we have reason to think that the strange 
belief that there is a future life evolved of itself, and without 
God—a belief which scarcely any clergyman in the country would 
think of mentioning except as an impossibility—is silently gaining 
disciples. The notion that the good live again, while the bad die 
like flowers, is much more widely spread than is imagined, but is 
never seriously maintained or attacked in a discussion on immor- 
tality ; and the correlative of that view, that immortality is 
Christ’s reward to his followers, and to them only, is said to spread 
far and fast in America, under an absolute silence. The truth 
seems to be that the majority and the minority have changed 
sides, and that while the few thinkers are publishing their 
thoughts, orthodox or unorthodox, in ever-increasing profusion, 
the many unthinking are holding their tongues, lest they should be 
put toshame. As the ultimate use of the thinkers is to benefit 
the many unthinking, that is not a good state of things, and we 
should welcome any occurrence which tempted people unlearned 
in theology to state their actual beliefs, and reasons for their 
beliefs, as an immense addition, not, indeed, to the thought of 
the world, but to the means by which thought may be directed 
towards the problems needing solution. 

There is an attempt at a production of this kind in the present 
number of the Contemporary. Mr. F. Peek, who is,we presume, iden- 
tical with the gentleman mentioned in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
as a principal proprietor of the magazine, there states with great 
clearness and some eloquence his view of ‘‘ a reasonable faith,” the 
view which can be accepted by ‘‘a British merchant,” —that is, by a 
man presumably of fair capacity, but who has not made a special 
study of theology, or even paid great attention to the sub- 
ject. ‘The paper is curiously interesting, not because the 
writer has anything novel to say, or any contribution 
to offer to the sum of knowledge, but because he frankly 
indicates the arguments which have to him appeared the 
most conclusive, and because the arguments which seem to have 
led him right are often almost childish in their simplicity. He 
uses, of course, arguments of all sorts, some bad, some weak, and 
some good; but such as they are, they are all put forward 
frankly, with an obvious idea that they are very reasonable indeed, 
and with entire naiveté in the admission that they have influenced 
Mr. F, Peek very much, so much that he thinks the incredulity of 
other people occasionally a little perverse. Mr. Peek has arrived 
—probably by some process of absorption—at conclusions with 
which we certainly shall not quarrel, conclusions not differing in 
any essential from those of Mr. Maurice’s followers ; but he main- 
tains them by arguments some of which may make reasoners de- 
Spair, and ask themselves for the hundredth time whether it is 
not the doctrines which must be trusted to make their own way, 
and whether argument is not surplusage. ‘This, for instance, is 
his argument for miracle :— 

“ Let us grant that all our objectors assert upon this point is correct, 
—and that the Creator of the universe, having founded the world upon 
certain laws, would not introduce confusion by violating them. Yet, 
if properly considered, the assent to this proposition will in no way 
affect the credibility of miracles, or even their compatibility with the 
law of continuity. It was stated by the late celebrated Mr. Babbage 
that it was quite possible to construct a machine which, after having 


worked for a long time according te one method of procedure, should 
suddenly manifest a single breach of this method, and then resume and 


for ever afterwards keep to its original law. If human skill can thus | 


control an instrument which may make a single and apparently an 
isolated variation from its original principle of action, without changing 
the law of its design, how fatal is the assertion that any faith is falso 
because it claims that the Infinitely Wise and Mighty Designer of the 


world had provided for such variations in the ordinary procedure of His 
plan of government !” 

We venture to say that very few of the writers who have denied 
or maintained the possibility of miracles ever thought of that 

argument, which seems, nevertheless, quite conclusive to Mr. 
Peek. He had evidently read somewhere that Babbage’s cal- 
culating-machine, with its recurrent deviation from its own 
apparent law, was a perfect illustration of the great speculation 
that laws may exist unperceived, which modify, on occasion, 
the laws perceived; that a law, as it were, may be per- 

fect till in its action it impinges on another law; or to drop 
metaphor, that an apparent miracle may be fully in accord with 

unapparent law—but that illustration was too subtle for him. He 
imagined that Mr. Babbage had arranged a seeming miracle— 
for the feat attributed to him would be nothing less, if designed 
and unrepeatable—and therefore argued a fortiori that God 
could do the same thing, which, granting the premiss, is true 
enough, only nobody grants the premiss. Professor Clifford 
would no more grant that a machinist could make a machine 
disobey the law of its being than he would grant that God 
could, and would never have dreamt of himself that any- 
body would make such an assertion. Yet it is remarkable that 
an argument almost identical with Mr. Peek’s had great weight 
with the late Mr. Samuel Warren, who, though no doubt a pre- 
tender in one sense, had great knowledge, and a ray of genius in 
him besides. His infidel, in the ‘‘ Passages from the Diary of a 
Late Physician,” is converted toj the idea of a governing Will by 
the failure of a chemical compound to evolve the precipitate which 
it naturally ought to produce. There must be will, he thought, to 
produce the aberration, quite forgetting that the incident, being 
recurrent and invariable whenever the combination is made, must 
occur in obedience to some law outside the experience from which 
the experimenter had deduced his theory. Our object, however, is 
not in the least to argue with Mr. Peek, but merely to point out 
the scarcely suspected and often mistaken line of thought which 
may, and as we believe constantly does, lead men quite equal to 
the average in ability to very momentous conclusions, and the 
excessive force which they attach to an illustration. There isa 
still stronger instance in his argument for the existence of a God. 
He has got a fair hold of the ancient argument from design, which 
is no doubt a good argument in its way, and has convinced a 
great many,—indeed, it is possibly the most effective of all the 
known popular arguments—but he has allowed it to take such 
possession of his mind, that nothing farther seems necessary, and 
he is inclined to indulge in very British but extremely unphilo- 
sophical peremptoriness. He says :— 

“To those who accept tho faith that the world was made by the 
power of God, every science brings confirmatory evidence of the 
strongest kind—whether it be that which reveals the course of the stars 
or that which shows how the wayside flowers, trees, and plants, growing 
in beauty for our use and enjoyment, draw their nourishment from 
carbonic acid gas that has been given off as waste by the animal crea- 
tion, and restore it again in forms necessary for man’s life and susten- 
ance; but it would indeed be vain to expect to convince by words those 
who can calmly contemplate these and the other wonders of the creation, 
and yet accept the irrational suggestion that they came into existence 
and arranged themselves into the exquisite and perfect order in which 
we find thom by ‘fortuitous combination ’ and ‘natural selection.’ One 
thing is beyond doubt—that no sane man would accept such reasoning 
regarding the phenomena and occurrences of daily life, or would look 
upon any person who could do so as a reasonable being.” 

And again :— 

“ It is difficult to realise the fact that any reasonable man, not utterly 
blinded by prejudice, can study the most elementary book of science— 
say, on physiology—that he can contemplate the human frame in its 
wonderful structure of bone, sinew, and muscle, all arranged on the 
most perfect mechanical principles, trace the numberless contrivances 
necessary to make the body available to the possessor—such as the ex- 
quisitely arranged system of blood-vessels, veins, and capillaries, the 
nerves and glands, and those seemingly complicated contrivances con- 
nected with the digestion and the action of the heart; with all the 
curious arrangements by which the separation of exhausted blood is 
accomplished, and the numberless valves, muscles, and membranes 
necessary for the work ; and hold an atheistic theory.” 

Mr. Peek is evidently wholly unaware that on a scientific dis- 
believer, and on almost any Continental believer, his sufficient 
answer has absolutely no force whatever, that the Darwinian 
| hypothesis, if held to be sufficient, totally disposes of it; leaving 
| nothing unaccounted for but the original monad, and as we deem 
the existence of that special quality in the human mind 
‘which certainly differentiates it from animal mind of any sort, 
and that the atheistic tendency of Darwin’s teaching—a tendency 
wholly alien to its author's objects—arises from the extinction of 
| the argument from design and the consequent revulsion in minds 
chiefly moved to worship by that form of evidence. Mr. Peek, 
in fact, puts forward as his sole reason for fait’ in 
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of God an argument so narrow, that if the Darwinian hypothesis 
were shown to him to be universally true, he would be compelled 
either to give up his faith altogether or rest it on intuitive cer- 
tainty. The strength of his belief is, however, most instructive, 
and shows that the clergy, in surrendering the argument from 
design, as they are doing, are giving up an instrument which, 
though not sufficient for victory by itself, is in certain stages of 
human knowledge quite irresistible. Mr. Peek gives this illustration 
as evidence of a future state :— 

“Hirst, science has proved that nothing, at least in the inanimate 

creation, can be destroyed; and it would indeed be strange if animate 
nature in its noblest form—the mind and spirit of man—were the only 
exceptions to a law which governs the universo. But science goes 
farther, teaching us that in most cases in which a body becomes in- 
visible and is apparently lost, it disappears only to reappear afterwards 
ina more beauteous form...... Example offers itself as we walk along 
the wayside path and glance at the pools of water which, a short time 
since, came from above in a number of glistening drops, and now form 
a discoloured, foul, and ugly mass. We return to these pools in a few 
days and find them gone, and at our feet is only that which, being 
earthy, was mixed with the purer element. But the water has not 
been destroyed, it has only become invisible, and still exists around us, 
though we may not see it. It requires only a slight change of tempera- 
ture, and again it will become visible to us, not in the impure connec- 
tions with which it was before deformed, but in the dazzling beauty of 
the limpid hoar-frost, or reflecting every ray of light in the purity of 
the glistening snow. ” 
The fact that this illustration is an argument for the continuous 
existence of spirit, but not for its continuous identity—which 
is what he wants to prove—does not strike Mr. Peek, who, never- 
theless, would not be quite contented if asked to quench his 
thirst by gulps of boiling steam. The historian has often argued 
that one great argument for Christianity is its extension in spite 
of obstacles, but we do not think he would have hoped to succeed, 
as obviously some one has succeeded with Mr. Peek, by so very 
crude a statement of his proposition as this, the inner thought of 
which is nevertheless sufficiently true :— 

“In regard to the question of the historical truth of Christ- 

ianity, it would evidently be impossible to deal fully with it 
within the limits of such an article as this, even if all the objections 
had not been anticipated already by the works of Paley, Butler, Chal- 
mers, and other great writers. It must suffice to observe: that the 
Christian religion does at present exist; that it is a religion professed 
in all the most civilised countries in the world; that it arose 1877 years 
ago in an obscure part of Palestine; that without resorting to force, and 
notwithstanding the opposition of the secular power, it overthrew all the 
religions existing at the time of its appearance; that those who first 
promulgated it suffered severe persecution on account of their faith—a 
faith of which one fundamental doctrine is, that trath is of God, that 
no liar has any part in God’s kingdom; and if this religion be not 
true, we are justified in asking our opponents to give some reasonable 
account of the miracle of its existence.” 
We do not suppose that Mr, Peek thinks Hindooism and Buddhism 
younger than Christianity, but he forgot them, and forgets also that 
the religion geographically nearest to Christianity did not perish 
after its birth. Judaism survived, and its professors have borne in 
different times and at various places a good deal of persecution 
for its sake. Nevertheless, arguments like these have led Mr. 
Peek to what we believe to be quite accurate conclusions,—those 
conclusions, again, to complete the intellectual curiosity of the 
whole affair, not being such as he could possibly have been taught 
as a child, but having been reached by an independent and self- 
sustained process of his mind. He has accepted a most reasonable 
faith for no reasonable reason. 





MR, GEORGE ODGER. 

HE death, on Sunday morning last, of Mr. George Odger 

makes a sensible gap in the ranks of contemporary English 
Democracy. The prolonged and painful illness which preceded 
his death had been the means of withdrawing him from his 
prominent part in the more recent movements of the day, but he 
worked so long and so zealously in the interests of his class, that 
there is little danger of his name being soon forgotten. 

It is in this connection, and not with regard to the impression 
which he may, or may not, have made upon the political fortunes 
of his generation, that the life of George Odger will be mostpro- 
fitably studied. Born in very humble circumstances, with no 
great natural gifts except a sound intelligence and indomitable 
will, he succeeded in making his name a household word. Mr. 
Odger was not so fond of studying books as of studying men, 
and to this fact may be attributed much of his popularity and 
success with audiences of his own order. He carried his study 
of individuals to a study of aggregations, and it was a fact 
recognised by his fellow-workers that none of them could 
manage a troublesome or dangerous meeting half so well as he 
could. Given intelligence, practice in oratory will make perfect, 
as in other things, and as a result of his incessant attendance at 


public meetings, Mr. Odger, although entirely destitute of the 
literary faculty, became a thoroughly argumentative and highly 
effective public speaker. His mind was as narrow ag hig 
sympathies were wide, but according to his lights he was hon 
straightforward, and singularly unselfish. To say he was a self. 
made man would be a dubious compliment, for except in the 
affection of his friends and the esteem of his own class, he died 
as he had lived, in the same humble circumstances in which he 
was born. This fact will, doubtless, be regarded by working-men 
as one honourable to George Odger ; and in these days of universal 
self-seeking, there is, perhaps, something to be said from that 
point of view. But there isa point beyond which unselfishnesy 
becomes improvidence, and remembering that Mr. Odger died in 
poverty at the age of fifty-seven, we are not sure that that point 
was not reached in his case. It seems, indeed, that Mr. Odger’s 
needs and services were substantially recognised by his fellowg 
shortly before his death, but when we remember that other 
working-men leaders, who had neither his honesty nor ability, 
had not to wait so long for some such recognition, we cannot but 
regret that the national testimonial to Mr. Odger should haye 
been postponed until it could only alleviate the miseries of the 
close of a life which, had it been rendered earlier, it might haye 
prolonged. 

Although Mr. Odger was best known to the country aga 
working-class politician, it was in his capacity of Trades-union 
leader that he rendered most service to his fellows. The Tradeg 
Unionists of England, it is well known, are divided amongst 
themselves on the question of political action. Some contend 
that their Unions ought not to interfere in matters of State, 
while others argue that it is only by political action that the labour- 
ing classes can permanently improve their economical position. It 
was to this latter section that George Odger belonged, and it 
found in him, if not a profound exponent of its rights, at least 
a faithful and fearless leader. With all his Radicalism, he was at 
heart a real Conservative, and never proposed to throw any- 
thing down until he had, or fancied he had, something better to 
put in its place. The breadth of the political platform of the 
Secularist party had for Mr. Odger sufficient charm to bring 
him more than once into strange company, but at the same 
time, he had but little sympathy with the distinctive 
tenets of either the positivists or negationists. The position 
occupied by Mr. Odger in the regard of his own countrymen 
secured for him the appointment to the Presidency of the Inter- 
national Working-Men’s Association, when that society was first 
started in London, in 1864. He had, it is true, very little to do 
with the direction of the movement, but the German and French 
leading spirits deemed it advisable to give it an English figure- 
head, and Mr. Odger was, by common consent, acknowledged to 
be the best man for the purpose. Shortly after its formation, 
the society abolished the office of President, but Mr. Odger con- 
tinued a member of its General Council until 1871. In March of 
that year the Commune broke out in Paris, and in May it was 
quenched in its own blood. Thereupon the General Council 
issued a manifesto, defending the men of March 18, and de- 
nouncing those of September 4. This was too much for Mr. 
Odger, who, in conjunction with Mr. Lucraft, then also a mem- 
ber of the Council, protested and resigned. This spirit of modera- 
tion and forbearance Mr. Odger carried into most of the actions 
of his life. When the question was one of means, he was always 
opposed to extreme measures, but with respect to the end in 
view and the principles involved, he was incapable of compromise. 

Mr. Odger was singularly unfortunate in all his efforts—and 
they were not few—to enter the House of Commons. Usually 
a man of cheerful temperament and not given to useless repining, 
he was always very sore about the treatment, which, as healleged, he 
received from Whig placemen and agents of the Reform Club. His 
friendship with Sir Charles Dilke was always very real, and 
highly honourable to both parties, but that did not prevent Mr. 
Odger from complaining very frequently and very bitterly about 
the manner in which he was “ arbitrated out of Chelsea” in 1868. 
Later on, at Stafford (which constituency Mr. Odger used to 
boast he had won for its present labour representative), he con- 
sidered that he was afflicted with the damaging friendship of the 
then Liberal Whip, Mr. Glyn. But most of all did Mr. Odger 
complain of the tactics adopted by the wire-pullers at the Reform 
Club on the occasion when he first contested Southwark. The great 
majority of the Liberals in that borough were pledged to vote for 
Mr. Odger, but the Whigs, Mr. Odger said, rather than allow a 
working-man to enter the House of Commons, put up Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, to draw off some of his voters, and so secured 





the election of the Conservative candidate, Colonel Beresford. 
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— 
How far these numerous complaints were well founded we will 
not pretend to say—most of them probably were, and one, the 
attack on Mr. Glyn, certainly was the result of feeling ulcerated 
by disappointment—we only know that Mr. Odger was never 
weary of repeating them. 

It would be gross exaggeration to speak of Mr. Odger asa 
great man, and those who knew him best would be, perhaps, the 
Jeast disposed so to call him, At the same time, we must admit that 
he did much to improve the economical condition of his class, and 
we believe that his loss will be felt more keenly now that he is 
gone, than any one would have supposed who only knew how 
imperfectly his services were recognised while he was yet with them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——. 
A PROPOSAL FOR AN OXFORD GIRTON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Notices have appeared in some papers that thoughts are 
entertained of establishing at Malvern a ladies’ college, that 
should bear to Oxford a relation somewhat similar to what Girton 
bears to Cambridge. Perhaps such plans are still immature, but 
the idea is worth careful consideration. Will you give me space 
to point out briefly that there exists the necessity for such a 
college, and that Malvern is a good site for it? 

Last year Oxford issued a programme for the examination of 
women over eighteen. It is very similar to what the University 
requires of her students for the B.A. degree in pass and in honours. 
Apreliminary examination, not difficult, is required, for such as 
have not in two languages and mathematics passed the Oxford 
Senior Examination. The further examinations are one for a pass 
and one for honours. The pass consists of six sections: A. Lan- 
guages. B. Ancient History. C. Modern History. D. Mathe- 
matics. E. Physical Science. F. Logic and Political Economy. 
In the examination for honours there are eight sections: 1. Eng- 
lish. 2. Latin and Greek. 3. German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. 4. Mathematics, pure and mixed. 5. Ancient History, 
with Latin and Greek texts. 6. Modern History, with original 
texts. 7. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 8. Physical Science, 
Out of these I will only take English and Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy to show the high standard of the examinations proposed. 

English.—Papers will be given on English literature, from 
Chaucer to Pope, and on the philology and growth of the 
English language. The following authors must be specially 
studied :—Chaucer: ‘*‘ The Prioresses Tale,” ‘‘ The Clerkes Tale,” 
“The Prologue,” ‘‘ The Knightes Tale.” Piers the Plowman. 
Sackville: ‘‘ Poems.” Hooker: ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” Book I. 
Shakespeare : ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘* Hamlet,” “ Richard II. ,” ‘‘ Tempest.” 
Milton: ‘‘ Minor Poems.” Sir T. Browne: ‘ Religio Medici.” 
Bacon; ‘‘ Essays,” ‘‘ Advancement of Learning.” 

Mental and Moral Philosophy.—This is divided into groups, two 
r more of which must be taken :—1. Aristotle: ‘‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics,” ‘ Elementa Logices.” Plato, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
“ Philebus,” ‘“* Thesetetus,” ‘‘ Phado,” and ‘ Enthydemus.” 2. 


Bacon: ‘*Novum Organon.” Descartes: ‘“Discours de la 
Méthode.” Spinoza: ‘Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione.” 
Locke: ‘*Essay on the Human Understanding.” Leibnitz : 


‘Nouveaux Essais Philosophiques.” 3. Berkeley: ‘Treatise on the 
Principles of Human Knowledge,” “ Alciphron,” ‘‘ An Essay to- 
wards a New Theory of Vision.” Hume: “Essays.” Kant: ‘ Prole- 
gomena zu einer jeden Kiinftigen Metaphysik,” ‘‘ Griindlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten.” 4. Sir W. Hamilton : ‘ Lectures 
on Logic and Metaphysics.” Mansel: ‘ Prolegomena Logica.” 
Mill: “Logic,” ‘Examination of the Philosophy of Sir W. 
Hamilton.” 5. Mackintosh: ‘Introduction to Ethical Philo- 
sophy.” Butler: ‘‘ Preface and Three Sermons on Human 
Nature, with the Dissertation on Virtue.” Bentham: “ Principles 
of Morals and Legislation.” Mill: “Utilitarianism.” Sidgwick: 
“Methods of Ethics.” A general ‘‘ acquaintance with the History 
of Philosophy will be required, and candidates will also be ex- 
pected to show a more detailed knowledge of the periods and 
branches of philosophy specially represented by the groups of 
Authors offered.” 

The question now presents itself. Can home-study or any 
existing colleges qualify candidates for such an examination? 
Instances are, indeed, rare where home-study could accomplish it. 
They must haye uncommon gifts who could reach such an emin- 
ence without the helping hand of those who, with past help and 
hard labour, themselves gained the summit. Girton College and 


qualify, but they belong to Cambridge and to London. It cannot be 
that the teaching shall be that of one University, and the certificate 
that of another. In proposing such an examination, Oxford has 
borne the highest testimony to what she considers the intellectual 
power of women, but if she thinks the result can be obtained 
without the means—the standard reached without the tuition—she 
pays women a compliment beyond all experience, and places them 
on a level immensely above their contemporaries of the other sex. 
No doubt the examination is tentative, and the University must 
intend to provide the instruction needful, or else make the 
necessity so great that a commercial company will come in, and 
for the return of a good dividend, do that for women which 
Oxford refuses. I hardly think this should be so. I hope 
that Oxford only requires time to alter statutes so that such a 
college may be affiliated to the University, for I do think that 
women have some claim for a share, if not in the endowments of 
the past—many of which have been received from women’s hands, 
—at least in those of the future. In a state of things now past, it 
seemed enough to say that a woman’s college would be useless, 
that none would care to go, that the demand should precede the 
supply. The demand has come, Girton and Newnham are full to 
overflowing, and many a woman has looked at the Oxford 
examination-paper, and inquired how she was to obtain the 
necessary instruction. 

I am glad to know that there is a thought of a college, to meet 
this demand, being opened, if possible, next Session, and that it 
will not rest on a commercial basis. The wish is that a Board of 
management should be formed, a subscription list opened, a 
building either hired or purchased, good lecturers secured, and 
the commencement made, at least on a small scale, If the build- 
ing could besecured by means of donations, the institution might 
become self-supporting, and in due time Oxford might affiliate it. 

The second inquiry is,—Is Malvern a good site? and 
this is of no little consequence. Where a college is founded, 
there it generally abides for centuries. Notwithstanding the sur- 
rounding low land, Oxford has for a thousand years received 
students from all parts of England, and it seems certain that it 
will do so as long as England lasts. Women have begun to taste the 
pleasure and profit of that higher education, and we do not doubt 
the number of students in a good college will annually increase, 
and that Malvern may become to women something of what Oxford 
is to men. 

For health and beauty of situation, Malvern is, one may fairly 
say, unrivalled. It is nearly central, or at least inclines to the 
south-west of England’s centre as much as Girton does to the 
north-east. Malvern and its neighbourhood—for Cheltenham, 
Worcester, and even Birmingham are not far off—already forms 
a centre of education, and several lecturers could be found 
now resident in that area. It is on the direct route between 
Oxford and Hereford, and only two hours’ journey from the 
former—not much further than Hitchin—where Girton College 
was first established — was from Cambridge. Malvern is 
also the centre of an educated population. Seventy or eighty 
entrances are even now made every term for classes founded 
by the Ladies’ Educational Association. Another great advan- 
tage is the privacy and independence that ladies would enjoy. 
Girton is thought by some to be now too near Cambridge, 
but there is nothing to distract attention at Malvern; its social 
surroundings might draw out the sympathies, and not alarm the 
most retiring nature. Altogether the movement is one which 
I hope will prosper, and that when a Board of management is 
formed, generous friends will provide funds, which will be returned 
abundantly in the intellectual elevation of the female sex.—I am, 
Sir, &c., One wHo Has Devorep Much Time AND LaBbouR 
TO THE HicHER Epvucation OF WOMEN. 





IS THE CHURCH WORTH PRESERVING? 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondents frequently state, by way of preface, 
that they are presuming on your usual fairness to those who 
differ from you. I am quite of one mind with them. In fact, I 
have a hearty admiration for the Spectator, but perhaps you 
would say, if you were acquainted with the inner workings of my 
brain, that I have an ‘inconceivable imbecility” to grasp your 
arguments on religious ‘ equality.” I dare not presume to ask 
for sufficient space to assail the position you take up, but will 
you allow me to offer one or two remarks, and to conclude with a 
pertinent question? I have, I can assure you, an “‘honest doubt” 
as to whether the writer of the article on the above-mentioned 





Newnham Hall and London University College no doubt can 


subject is speaking from theory rather than from a practical per- 
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sonal knowledge of the workings of the Establishment in our 
villages. Those millions referred to as being outside the National 
Church, and yet regarding her teaching with respect and her 
work amongst the poor as invaluable, must surely exist in some 
imaginary Arcadia. Neither their habitation nor its name has 
found a place in my geography. The Establishment, with 
all her national prestige, and the ample time she has had 
to prove her power and utility, has in England, without 
a doubt contributed the lion’s share towards the making of 
our rural population pagan, in more senses than one; and in 
Wales it has, happily, as I think, made the majority of the people 
Dissenters. Indeed, it has afforded a splendid basis of operation 
for ‘“‘the most cunning and unscrupulous efforts to bring the 
people back to spiritual bondage, to the acceptance of grossly 
erroneous doctrines, and to the practice of foolish and supersti- 
tious ritual.” What of the advantages which she has ‘‘ conferred 
upon us all,” which the Spectator claims as more than counter- 
poise to the ecclesiastical tyranny which she has always exercised, 
as is generally acknowledged by friends or foes? Where is 
that moral influence you put to her credit? I am convinced, 
Sir, that if you were to live even for a short season in some of the 
midland counties’ villages, you would find that ‘‘the gentleman 
of culture in every parish” who has accepted the responsibility of 
promoting goodness among the people, has miserably failed in the 
past, and in many cases, at the present time, ‘is only “‘ full of life” 
in encouraging ecclesiastical narrowness, bigotry, and despotism. 
For village Dissenters, in hundreds of cases, there is no such thing 
as religious liberty at all, and as to ‘‘ equality,” we certainly have 
it not. You admit that in Ireland the sacrifice of the Establish- 
ment was justifiable, for the very good reason that the ‘‘ majority 
of people took no interest in” and ‘‘had no sympathy with the 
institution.” Now, that is just the precise position in Wales. 
Am I to understand you that there is one kind of justice for 
rebellious Erin, and another for loyal Cambria, or shall I draw 
the natural inference, without ‘‘ pushing logic” or respecting 
* political symmetry ” over-much, that you are in favour of dis- 
establishment in Wales ?—I am, Sir, &c., CrIpRYCH. 

[Our correspondent should consult some of his own Libera- 
tionist colleagues. The Liberationists are never tired of doing 
homage to the virtues and moral earnestness of the great majority 
of the English Clergy. Only they say they would bea great deal 
better if they were disestablished. Our correspondent with the 
difficult name, is, therefore, quite at issue with his own people.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
_ -- ~ --— 
EIGHT LINES FROM PROPERTIUS. 
[Book y., El. xi.] 

TeEnp thou our children, Paulus, take this care 

That stirs my charréd bones with lingering pain ; 
Thy hands, unwont, must learn a mother’s arts, 

Thy neck must bend to burthens once in twain. 


And when—for all the house will look to thee— 
From thine embrace the children comfort seek, 
Add to thy kisses mine ; thine own grief hide, 
As fain to cheat their lips with tearless cheek. 
E. WELSH. 








ART. 
——~—.——_—_ 
POPULAR ART.—I. DECORATIVE. 

Dvurine the last few years, there have come into common usage 
many phrases unfamiliar to our fathers, and even in some cases 
doubtfully comprehended by the mass of those who use them so 
glibly, and we hear the most frivolous school-girl discussing 
psychic force and the most practical business man dilating upon 
Decorative Art. The absurdity is patent enough, when once fairly 
examined, but it does not lie in the fact of either person caring to 
know anything about such subjects, but because with the majority 


—— ey 


j the other side of the street, I was invited to take my chop of 


‘“‘the patent, hydraulic, silver grill” It is quite needless to 
multiply examples,—a glance at the first sheet of the Times wil] 
produce a dozen such. The step from employing words that are 
not understood to applying phrases that are not understood ig g 
very easy one, and it is of one such application that I am de. 
sirous to speak. One of the most common phrases continually 
repeated is that of ‘‘ Decorative Art,” and perhaps it is the one 
which is the least understood of all. We have occasionally asked 
for a definition of its meaning, but have never received a satisfac. 
tory answer. The subject seems to fall naturally into three 
divisions. First, what Decorative Art has always been hitherto; 
second, what is meant by the words now ; and third, what should 
be meant by them, were they rightly used. 

First, then, without lingering long over the historical part of the- 
question, there is no doubt that, in the first instance, all art was de. 
corative. The art of the savage, the only outcome of which was in 
painting his face and his tomahawk, was pure decorative art, and for 
many centuries art remained dedicated to similar purposes, even 
though making in the meantime enormous strides in skill and beauty 
The Egyptian carvings on rock-hewn temples, or gigantic statues, 
are as pure decorative art as that of the North-American [ndiang; 
there is in them no sign of beauty being sought for its own sake, 
but only as a supplement to architecture and religion. A temple wal} 
was bare,—they covered it with the deeds of the god to whom the 
place was dedicated; a statue of the deity was required, and it wag 
carved and erected there,—and so on throughout the various 
departments. How long this lasted it is difficult to say; there 
seems to be considerable doubt whether the whole art of Greece 
was not originally intended only for decorative purposes, 
That its noblest works were is undoubtedly the case. From 
the days of the greatest supremacy of Rome downwards 
art gradually lost more and more of its decorative character, 
and gained a vantage-ground of its own. No longer sub- 
sidiary to the service of architecture or religion, it grew day 
by day of more importance, till we find it culminating in the days 
of Venetian glory in Titian and Tintoret. But as Art advanced 
thus from infancy to manhood, a change took place in it similar to 
that which takes place in a human being, and it became gradually 
self-conscious, and with this self-consciousness came its fall. 
Gradually painters and architects and workers in metal began to 
lose confidence in their individual efforts, and found it easier to 
imitate the perfection of those who had preceded them. We 
have dwelt thus long on this branch of our subject to try and 
show our readers, what is indeed the case, that there is no autho- 
rity for the term “ decorative art” in olden days, as then all art 
was decorative. For instance, the most magnificent picture 
that Tintoret ever painted was painted to measure, to fill the end 
of the great council-chamber in the Doge’s Palace at Venice, and 
the picture is of an awkwardly irregular shape, to allow space for 
the two doorways at the end of the hall. So also you have 
Veronese painting the ceilings of the Pitti Palace, and Michael 
Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment” and Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna,” both 
painted for the Sistine Chapel at Rome, the first remaining there 
to this day. And this is “decorative art,” as it used to be. 
What does ‘ decorative art” mean now? 

Well, it is difficult to say exactly what it does mean, but we 
can imagine one of its ordinary practitioners, if compelled to give 
a perfectly truthful, straightforward answer, would say something 
like this :—* Really good art is much too great a thing to be wasted 
in ornamenting a sideboard or a carpet ; for such art you must pay 
a great price, say, two or three thousand guineas, and then you 
must put it in a large, elaborate, gilt frame, and hang it up opposite 
the looking-glass. Besides, good art needs time and labour, and 
perhaps even more than these to produce it, and we can’t give you 
that, it would not pay ; but we will sell you another sort of art,— 
a good thing, of its kind, better fitted for every-day use, and 
this is what we will call ‘ decorative art.’” And if the persevering 
inquirer were to ask, further, what was the special differentia of 
this decorative art, he would probably be told “that it was 
founded upon a notion that man could improve nature very 
much, and that proceeding upon this plan, he took, say, some 
reeds and a bird and a red sun, and he arranged them in the 
following manner :—First, he put the reeds side by side, vertically 
upright, and left some space between each; balanced upon 





it is sufficient to use the phrase, without seeking to understand its 
meaning. A rage for nomenclature is one of the most notable 


characteristics of the present day, and the man who can invent a 
good high-sounding Greek name for his hair-wash or his oil- | 
cloth may consider his fortune made. Not long since, strolling | 
down Piccadilly, I saw in a chemist’s window that his ‘ Egyptian | 
Looffas were indispensable for a gentleman's bath-room ;” and on 


| the extreme point of the centre reed he placed a red sun, half the 


size of his picture, and in the exact middle of this, with wings 
extended horizontally, he placed his bird. But it may 
be said, all decorative art is not like this, and does not 
delight in perverting the natural shapes and appearances of 
objects. Well, it is true that there are some exceptions, but 
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a emanate . . 
by far the larger part of what is called “ decorative art” at the 
present day does rely for its attractiveness on this perversion of 

Take a walk down either Oxford Street or Bond Street, and 
you will see in the window of almost every shop devoted to furni- 
tare, panels depicting something like the above design, generally 
on a gold ground. The cause of it was very simple,—a few 

ago, a man of genuine artistic taste, much cultivated by 
study, set up a house in Bloomsbury, and inaugurated, in com- 
y with some others, this style of decoration. It has been 
taken by thousands of others without his taste or his knowledge, 
and the results are, as a matter of course, horrible. When 
the ordinary furnishing upholsterer worked only in plain wood, 
or at all events, plain wood and a little gilding, there was 
some limit to his error, but now that he employs workmen to 
paint artistic designs on gilt panels, imagining that he can 
order good art as he can good polish, he has a gigantic 
scope for ugliness and folly. In the same way that this 
“decorative art” attacked furniture, it attacked dress, but 
the results it produced there were less violently manifested. 
Mr. Morris having set the example of painting walls and back- 
grounds generally of neutral greens and browns, soon the more 
artistic of the women began to follow in the same track, The 
amount of sickly-green and dirty-red dresses that Mr. Morris is 
indirectly responsible for is an awful thing to contemplate, but 
it is more the folly of his followers that is to blame than his 
teaching. The only reason for which he recommended these 
neutral shades of colour was that they were to serve as a back- 
ground. One of his favourite sayings, if we mistake not, is ‘that 
you don’t want to make a picture of your walls, but a background 
for pictures ;” and as a natural effect, when a beautiful woman 
put on a trailing gown of a neutral-green hue, she looked all the 
better for her background, but as the majority of women are not 
beautiful, but require some little attractiveness of colour to set 
them off, as a rule the dresses were not becoming. 

Then from painting and dress the mania attacked needlework. 
We must have decorative needlework, ‘‘conventional needle- 
work,” as its admirers called it, with a delightful sense of mystery. 
We had it, we have it, it is going on still; probably most of our 
readers can look up from their Spectator and see it opposite them, 
on chair or fire-screen. This conventional needlework is a fearful 
thing. Formerly, if the designs were not very beautiful, they 
were at least fairly like the flowers that they were intended to 
represent, and done from patterns designed by competent persons. 
At the very least they were bright and pleasant in colour. But 
now every one invents her own patterns, and twists the most 
beautiful flowers in the world into fantastic combinations of spike 
and ball. 

People without the slightest acquaintance with the most 
elementary forms of design sit down calmly to conventionalise 
nature, ‘‘ at their own wild will,” and the results are awful. This 
is decorative art,as at present understood and practised ; the catch- 
word that is in every one’s mouth means practically that any art 
is good enough, if it is not required for gilt-framing and Academy 
exhibition. How long will this fallacy last? When will people 
discover and take to heart the first truth about art,—that any art 
is no art, that you cannot have an art which shall be good for one 
thing and not good for another? For instance, because you 
do not want a bird as elaborately painted on the panel of a ward- 
tobe as in a picture, that it is not necessary it should be rightly 
painted, as far as it goes. The truth is, that all art is decorative 
art, the difference being only in the degree. For instance, the 
art that is required to cover a water-bottle or a wardrobe should 
have for its chief character simplicity of form and colour ; and so, 
in infinite gradation, real decoration progresses till it culminates 
in the grand fresco at the end of a Venetian palace or a Roman 
chapel, and you have Tintoret or Michel Angelo for your fur- 
nishing upholsterer. When will people learn that they can 
no more design without an apprenticeship to it than they could 
practise any other difficult profession without learning ? 

The present state of Art, in our nation, is alike pitiable and 
ludicrous. Every one talks of it, and no one seems to know, 
or care to know, the first elements of its life. To con- 
clude, then, with a few words upon what decorative 
art should be. We have seen that in former times all 
art was decorative, we have seen partially that at the present 
time a division has been made between decorative and 
Pictorial art, and that in consequence decorative art has 
become hardly worth calling art at all; that it is mainly 
practised by workmen and amateurs, and that, as a rule, the 

educated artist passes it by with grave contempt. So long 


as this state of things continues, there is no hope for it. 
The essence of good decoration is that it must spring from 
thorough artistic feeling and perception, and be grounded upon 
true knowledge of natural forms. And the second indispensable 
mark of decorative art is that it should be true, as far as it goes, no 
matter how short a way that may be. The greatest test of all good 
decorative work is that it should be easy, springing with but 
little effort from a mind fully stored and a hand accustomed 
to severer labour. For instance, if in designing a flower we 
choose to omit all accident of light and shade and local colour, 
we may do it, and it may still be a good design, but we have no 
right to alter the proportions of its leaves or the number of its 
petals. Any art which stops deliberately short of nature, but yet 
does not falsify it, is thus decorative in the right meaning of the 
term ; but art is not decorative because it is painted on gilt wood, 
or because it suggests nothing in the world save the ignorance of 
its creator. 








BOOKS. 


MRS. CHAPMAN ON HARRIET MARTINEAU.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 

BroGrapny is always fascinating, when it deals in any competent 
manner at all with any one so remarkable and so full of life ag 
Harriet Martineau. And these three volumes are likely to be 
among the most eagerly read of the biographies of our time. For 
they are the memorials of a woman of great strength and of a life 
of redundent energy and high public spirit, though not one at all 
deficient in harsh and repellent elements of character. One thing 
in connection with this book we heartily regret, and with that 
we will deal first, though it closes the book,—we mean the 
volume of memorials by Mrs. Chapman, to whom Miss 
Martineau confided her autobiography. This volume exaggerates 
painfully everything that is disagreeable in the autobiography it- 
self, and—excepting the American chapter, which in its way is 
vigorously, though somewhat passionately written—adds nothing 
at all of interest to the autobiography which might not well have 
been committed to ‘ notes’ or an appendix. As if there were not 
enough in the autobiography itself which is painful to read, and 
wanting in proper regard for the feelings of others, Mrs. Chap- 
man carefully picks out, and invests with a great volume of 
sound and fury, all the deficiencies of taste and temper in her 
friend, and then injures her by inflated praise, which though 
evidently sincere, is so very undiscriminating and wide of the 
mark aimed at, that it does much to spoil by its excesses the 
character of the impression conveyed by Miss Martineau’s most 
sober and modest estimate of her own powers. ‘The truth is that 
Mrs, Chapman, who has all the better part of her life been an 
agitator, though an agitator in the noblest of causes, has not 
the qualities requisite for this sort of work, and if she had known 
herself, would have restricted her duties as editor to the narrowest 
possible limits,—almost exclusively indeed to a narrative of 
her friend’s work in and for America, and such illustrations of 
the autobiography as might well have been either interwoven 
with, or appended to, Harriet Martineau’s account of herself. Ag 
it is, the third volume goes a good way towards making Miss 
Martineau ridiculous, attacks her mother, imputes mean fraternal 
jealousy to her brother,—an imputation which will seem to all 
who know him as ridiculous as it is baseless,—and directs a broad 
stream of panegyric—with that unfortunate instinct of the injudi- 
cious friend that warns her where praise is most needed, rather than 
where it is most deserved—on just the wrong points. Moreover, the 
arrangement of this volume is sadly confused, as if its composition 
had been scrambled through, and the many epistles of affectionate 
regret at the close are just the sort of letters the inclusion of 
which Miss Martineau would have had far too keen a literary 
sense to approve, knowing as she did how strongly the feelings of 
the mourners beside a just-closed grave distort that calm estimate 
which alone can stand the test of time. 

This is a harsh judgment to pass on the third volume, but we 
shall be surprised if it is not concurred in by all unprejudiced readers 
of this unfortunate effort of unwise friendship,—of which by far the 
best, as it is also the clearest, simplest, and most animated part, 
deals with the American episode in Miss Martineau’s life. What can 
we think of a biographer who, instead of referring with the delicacy 
and reserve appropriate to such a subject to the not always per- 
fectly smooth relations between mother and daughter, writes after 
such a fashion as this?—‘‘ Mrs. Martineau having decided that 





By Marie Weston 





* Harriet Martineau's Autobiography, with Memorials. 
Chapman. 3 vols. London: Smith, r, and Co. 
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her daughter’s hopes of a literary career should be crushed, the 
daughter writes thus (p. 43);” or thus :—*‘‘ The more she loved and 
honoured her mother, the more truly she estimated the many really 
admirable qualities that made her character, the more she must 
naturally have suffered from a fretful and domineering temper, 
which claimed continually what it was absurd and wrong in the 
daughter to yield” (p. 90) ; or thus :—‘‘ Mrs. Martineau, always 
a severe mother, had now become an exacting and jealous one, 
and no precautionary measures could avail.” (p. 93.) Such 
invasions of the privacy of life, which no filial spirit would 
have sanctioned, and which there is reason to think Miss 
Martineau,—though she refers in more guarded ways to 
what she thought the deficiencies of her home, — would 
not have approved, seem to us very unjustifiable and 
almost indecent exercises of the privilege of the biographer. 
Nor is there even that poor excuse for them which may be 
suggested for the rather silly and very violent chapter in which 
Mr, Martineau’s review of Mr. Atkinson’s and his sister’s book on 
Man’s Nature and Development is attacked. That that chapter 
certainly does not carry out the injunction of Miss Martineau 
herself to deal gently with the subject, is obvious enough; but 
then it is pretty clear from the bitter references to this review in 
the autobiography, that Miss Martineau would not, perhaps, have 
interpreted the word ‘‘gently” in any very strict sense. But 
whatever excuse may be offered for a biographer who takes up as 
a vehement partisan a dispute in which it is clear that her friend’s 
feelings were themselves very keen, there can be no excuse for 
one who needlessly lifts any veil, though it may not be as complete 
as one would wish, left by her friend over a delicate subject on 
which there was no pretence whatever for admitting the public 
into confidence. 

But it is not merely with subjects of a delicate personal nature 
that Mrs. Chapman shows herself incompetent to deal. She 
adopts throughout, whenever she characterises Miss Martineau, 
an inflated style, as inferior to that of Miss Martineau’s too modest 
but otherwise wise estimate of her own capacities, as the style of 
the historical romance of Bulwer is inferior to that of the his- 
torical romance of Scott. For instance, she adopts from some 
silly person, who delivered his oracle to the former editor of the 
Daily News, concerning Miss Martineau’s leading articles in that 
paper, this ridiculous phrase,—‘‘ These are not newspaper articles, 
but poems,” If they were, they were atrociously bad newspaper 
articles; but they were not poems, Miss Martineau was far too 
good a journalist and too business-like a woman to make any such 
absurd blunder. Her articles were packed full of knowledge, facts, 
plain common sense, and compressed logic, and no one ever made 
a good poem solely out of such materials as these. Or take the fol- 
lowing as a specimen of Mrs, Chapman’s sense and judgment :— 
after one of her unwise and very likely more or less unjust attacks 
on the treatment of Miss Martineau by her mother as a child, 
Mrs. Chapman concludes thus :—‘‘ The affections so outraged 
and repressed did but flow the stronger and deeper. Injustice 
could not pervert a natural rectitude so true, nor oppression 
harden into selfishness a sympathy so tender. They did but 
render ‘ metal-strong’ the poet-heart that gave itself to life’s 
great organ-music in the after-years, so early, so gladly, and 
with so full a consciousness.” Turgid sentimentalism like this 
abounds in this third volume, and we read it with a painful sense 
of the literary distaste with which the subject of the biography 
would have regarded it, and the unrelenting pen with which she 
would have cut it out, if she could but have corrected the proofs 
of her friend’s pretentious performance. How would Miss Mar- 
tineau have been affected by hearing that her friends felt her 
‘* presence, like that of the Maid of Orleans, radiant with joy and 
fame” (p. 163)? or that the pictures of men and women in her 
fictions are true to no class, because ‘true to humanity, they 
overleap its subdivisions, and like oaks planted in flower- 
pots, are sure to outgrow their limitations” (p. 221)? 
or that her library at Ambleside ‘‘ seemed less a library than 
an oratory” (p. 269),—this being the very room in which 
she then first began to work when she was abandoning alto- 
gether the belief in a personal God, and endeavouring to prove 
to the world that prayer is as unmeaning as the ‘“ Christian 
fetishism” out of which the notion of God as a being to be 
prayed-to arose? ‘These are the signs, too thickly distributed 
through the book, that Mrs. Chapman, though, no doubt, a 
devoted and self-sacrificing politician, who has given up 
much of her life to the greatest of modern causes, has no 
literary discrimination. Indeed, she chooses precisely the wrong 
things to say, sometimes when she should be silent altogether, and 


opposite to what she does say. Whatever the merit of a few of Miss 
Martineau’s verses may be, and however great her power of Pic. 
turesque writing,—a subject on which we could say a great 
—the “poet-heart” was just what she had not; and 

any one ever resembled Joan of Arc less than the author of 
the clever illustrations of political economy. Again, some of her 
tales are spirited enough, but it is clearly not the massive univer. 
sality of the human nature in her characters which prevents them: 
from being skilful pictures of any particular class,—a p) 
indeed, which could not be a true apology for the defec. 
tive delineation of any fictitious characters whatever. Then 
her library, though a room where a great deal of public-spiriteg 
labour was done, and one full of well-selected books, could 
not remind any rational creature of an oratory, unless the 
flat and flavourless aphorism, ‘‘ Laborare est orare,” is to be 
appealed to, and even then it should hardly be applied with great: 
ostentation and emphasis to one who expressly denied a proper 
object of prayer. Nor does Mrs. Chapman know how even te 
conclude her memorial of a friend, to whom itis evident that she 
was profoundly attached, with anything like dignity or pathos, 
Her peroration is one of the most nauseous bits of tawdry 
rhetoric with which we ever met, and makes us lay down this: 
sad third volume with something between a smile and a sigh, 
As the last word on such a woman as Harriet Martineau, the fol- 
lowing sentence is the very acme of painstaking bathos :—“ Very 
many of her own and of other lands, who wished that the name 
of this greatest Englishwoman might give an added glory to 


——‘the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations,’ 


checked the half-formed expression of their wish, just as they 
forbear to plant flowers where she is buried ; as knowing that for 
herself, her feelings would have shunned such obsequies. She lies. 
with her kindred, and only the North wind sheds rose-leaves upon: 
her grave. ‘But from whomsoever Persephone accepteth atone- 
ment made for an ancient woe, their souls unto the light she 
sendeth back. And from those souls spring noble kings, and 
men swift and strong, and in wisdom very great ; and through 
the after-time such souls are called holy heroes among men.’” A 
prize offered for an inflated conclusion to such a biography as this 


that where any expression of Christian or even Theistic faith is held: 
to be objectionable, recourse will still be had to the mystical phraseo- 
logy of pious myth or legend such as this, to fill up the natural void in 
the human heart. Mrs. Chapman probably means to say that Harriet 
Martineau was not buried in Westminster Abbey, because her 
friends knew that she would have disliked such a proposal; and 
that they did not plant flowers round her grave, because she herself 
preferred a stern sort of simplicity for burial ; but what Mrs. Chap- 
man means by the remark that ‘‘ only the North wind sheds rose- 
leaves upon her grave,” it would puzzle a shrewder head than ours to 
discover. Still more, what application is intended of the quotation 
about Persephone’s procedure when she accepts atonement for ap 
ancient woe, and what the ancient woe may have been, we have 
no idea at all, and doubt whether Mrs. Chapman has any her- 
self,—unless she means nothing more than that Harriet Marti- 
neaus’ spirit will live again in those whom it will strengthen to 
good deeds,—in which case, though it might have been a little 
flat, how much better it would have been to say so. That a 
clever woman, of strong and plain sense, of high courage, and 
above all, a hard-working woman, the great merit of whose style 
was its straightforward simplicity, should be celebrated with so 
little display of good-feeling and good-sense and after this in- 
flated style, is simply a literary misfortune ; and we could not but 
deal with this unhappy third volume as it deserved, before giving 
our estimate of Miss Martineau’s own very different though far 
from faultless story of her own labours and her own character. 
We know nothing of Mrs. Chapman, except through this book. 
We believe that she has done invaluable work in her own country. 
But that cannot make bad work good. And whatever else Mrs. 
Chapman may have done that is noble, there can be no question 
at all but that she has contributed almost as much as a woman, 
certainly not without abilities of some kind, could contribute, to- 
disfigure the memorials of Harriet Martineau. 





MISS TYTLER’S LAST STORIES.* 

Ovr popular modern novelists appear to possess the art of 
writing much and also well. Instead of being contented, like 
some of their illustrious predecessors, with four or five tales 
as their life-work in fiction, they produce year by year—we 





* What She Came Through. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. London: Daldy, Isbister, 





sometimes when she should say something of a tendency precisely 
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could hardly have elicited a worse-conceived wind-up. Wesuppose: , 
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bad almost said, month by month—a succession of novels 

which, if not of the highest order, are well constructed, read- 

able, and entertaining. We think it strange, indeed, if any 

Jong space of time elapses without the announcement of a new 

novel by Mr. Trollope, by Mrs. Oliphant, by Mr. Black, or by 

Miss Yonge. There are several living lady novelists who have 

bably written much more than Miss Tytler, but she also has 
written several tales, and among them a few of a superior order. 
The publication, however, of two fictions at the same time, each 
contained in the orthodox three volumes, would be, even in these 
days of novel-writing, an unusual feat, but we suspect that both 
tales have been doing duty in magazines, and that this will account 
for their almost simultaneous appearance in book form. 

What She Came Through bears marks, we think, of having 
suffered injury from this inartistic, though, no doubt, lucra- 
tive method of publication. The earlier part of the novel 
is greatly spun out, and clever as the writing often is, we would 
gladly have less of it, as it does not facilitate the movement of 
the story. Another fault is one common to novelists who are 
not masters of their craft,—that of unravelling the plot by the 
help of an extraordinary and almost incredible concatenation of 
circumstances ; while a third, and we take it, a more radical 
defect, is the unsuitable language frequently put into the mouths 
of the characters. Thus, for instance, the heroine, a gentlewomau 
by birth, who leaves school and all gentle society at thirteen, 
lives amongst rustics, and does the meanest of rustic work, talks 
while hoeing a field of not sinking her identity in another’s; and 
writes, after regaining her proper sphere, to a poor girl who can 
scarcely spell a word of English correctly, about getting away 
from the speciously bland apparition of her mother-in-law to some- 
thing simpler, ruder, truer. In this and other ways we observe 
a want of verisimilitude in the novel, which, at the same time, is 
not wanting in natural touches, in picturesque and richly-coloured 
passages. Pleasance Hatton, the heroine, and her sister Anne, 
who dies at an early period of the tale, are introduced to the 
reader as school-girls of thirteen and fifteen. Their father, who 
had been living abroad, dies, and a rich aunt, an utterly selfish, 
unfeeling woman, brings the news of his death, and adds to it 
the intelligence that her nieces are left nearly penniless, that she 
cannot be expected to assist them, and that all she can do is to 
send them to their mother’s relative, Mrs. Balls, a homely country- 
woman, who has charge of a deserted manor-house and manages 
asmall dairy. The indignant girls repudiate their rich relative 
from that moment, and when Anne dies, not many weeks after, 
Pleasance makes up her mind to forsake the class in which she 
had been born and to live the life of a peasant-girl. In some 
respects, however, she finds it difficult, as may be imagined, to 
fall in with the rough habits and manners of the agricultural poor, 
and her early refinement is shown in many ways not altogether 
pleasing to her associates. Pleasance is a beauty, who, while 
hoeing in the fields, thinks and talks of Tennyson; and she had a 

habit also which is thus commented on by Lizzie Blennerhasset, 
the blacksmith’s daughter, Pleasance’s chief friend :— 

“ A brush for ’s teeth, think on thatten! Wool, it do sound summat;” 
admitted Lizzie. ‘I ’a heerd tell that all gentlefolks d’ go a brussin’ 
away on their teeth every live day, though it d’ soun’ nonsense waste 
on time. I ’a seed Pleasance a-doin’ on it, when I were bidin’ the 
night at the farm, and her said, in excuse like, her ’ad learnt when 
she were young, and were at a boardin’-school a-bringin’-up for a lady. 
It were like an ill lesson her could not leave off and feel comfortable 
athout.” 

Pleasance has a clownish lover, an honest, manly fellow, who, in 
his rude way, worships the ground she treads on, and it seems at 
one time as if the heroine in her self-abnegation were about to 
sacrifice herself to this rustic hero; but one day a new field-hand 
appears, who calls himself Joel Wray, and Long Dick’s chance is 
gone for ever. There is something about Joel which delights the 
girl, and he on his part is fascinated with the rare treasure which 
he has discovered in the harvest-field. Like Gay’s lovers (not 
Pope’s, Miss Tytler), they are overtaken together in a thunder- 
storm, but unlike the unfortunate pair who died in each 
Other’s arms, Joel and Pleasance awake to new life after 
this happy accident. The love-making ends in marriage, 
but before that event takes place, Joel informs Pleasance 
that owing to some quarrel with his family he has hitherto 
Concealed his real name which is Archibald Douglas, an act 
which called forth a strong expression of blame from the girl, 
whose nature is eminently straightforward and truthful. On the 
wedding-day her faith in Archibald is put to a severer test, for 
the discovery is made that instead of being what he appears, he is 
&® man of wealth and family, with more than one estate in the 
country and a mansion at the West End. His wife’s resolution is 


soon formed. Douglas wishes her to go at once with him to his 
mother, who will then see that her son has won “the dearest, 
sweetest, wisest woman in the world ” :— 


“*T will not go at all,’ she said, plainly. ‘I daresay you think that 
I must go with you,’ she continued, while he looked at her confounded, 
‘because I married you this morning, and so am bound to obey you. 
But ours was not a right marriage, in which both man and woman know 
what they are doing. I don’t think that it should stand for a marriage ; 
but I do not know and cannot help that. What I do know is that I will 
not go with you unless you force me, which you will not do.’— Plea- 
sance,’ he cried, ‘ what is this? You are not in earnest,—you are not 
in your senses. Our marriage not a right marriage, which you do not 
think should stand, and you my love, my wife.’ He stopped, choked 
with emotion. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ Archie Douglas, or whatever they call 
you.’ She uttered the last words with harsh scorn, that even before it 
tingled through his veins filled him with consternation. ‘You know 
that I did not mean to marry you as you are; you know and I know 
that I am no more fit to be a gentleman’s wife than I have wished to be 
the lady that I have forgotten to be.’” 
They part, in fierce wrath on her side, in bitter grief on his, and 
though Douglas writes again and again after leaving, his wife 
throws the letters on the fire unopened. So she elects to live on 
in maiden misery, until, hearing accidentally that Douglas has 
been seen riding with a young lady in the Park, she suddenly dis- 
covers that she has placed him in a wrong position. ‘The marriage 
must no longer be concealed, and having reached this conclusion, 
she takes the absurd resolution of going to London and waylaying 
her husband in the Park,—we say “absurd,” because, it will be 
remembered that Douglas is as anxious as man can be to avow 
the deed and to own and welcome his wife. Archie is riding with 
his sister Jane and her friend, Miss Windham, when Pleasance 
starts out upon them so as to make one of the ladies’ horses shy 
and rear. Douglas leaps from his horse, entrusts his companions 
to a friend, acknowledges bravely his relationship to Pleasance, 
walks off with her to the Park gate, and there places her in a cab :— 


“When they had driven off, he leant forward and said, ‘ Pleasance, is 
Mrs. Balls dead? Have you come to me ?’ and his voice was tremulous 
with feeling. If Pleasance had cared to read his meaning, it might 
have been plain to her that her empire—widely removed from each 
other as she, as well as others, saw the two—could be restored by a 
single word. He was ready to forgive all the wounds inflicted on his 
pride and his love by her former obstinate rejection of him, and of his 
penitence for having deceived her, and by her spurning the advantages 
which other women would have prized. But Pleasance did not = 
the word. She said, sadly yet firmly, looking down because of the 
anguish that tugged at her heart-strings when her eyes met his, while 
she remained resolute not to put upon him a burden that he could not 
bear, or subject herself to a trial which she should not know how to 
suffer. ‘I have not come because I wanted you, Archie, I have not 
come to stay.” He was repelled and thrown back upon himself. It 
seemed to him from her words that she was there in sheer perversity, 
to expose their unhappy position, and to thwart and torture 
him. ‘Then what is your business with me?’ he asked, leaning 
back and folding his arms to endure, while his whole tone and 
manner changed in her estimation to those of the grand seigneur,— 
a change which appeared to put a world of different experiences, 
different motives, different passions and prejudices between him and 
Pleasance. ‘Is our marriage known to your people?’ she asked him, 
with the simple, courageous directness which nothing could daunt or 
turn aside, though her heart might be broken. ‘I can understand that 
it was a great mistake for you, as well as for me; but, unfortunately, 
that does not help us to put an end to it, and since that is true, the 
whole truth should be told. Don’t you think so?’ She spoke quietly, 
so dispassionately as at once to chill and exasperate him. ‘To stoop 
to concealment would not only be a great error, which would increase 
every evil a thousandfold '"—she was remonstrating strongly, yet in a 
manner not entirely removed from that elder sister’s or mother’s fashion 
in which she had often spoken to him in happier circumstances— it 
would be terribly unjust to others. —‘To whom we are to serve as a 
warning, I suppose,’ he spoke with sharpirony. ‘ Did you never think,’ 
he demanded, while a flush came over his face, ‘how you wrought to 
shame me, as you are doing this day ?’—‘ No, no,’ she cried, in an agony 
of denial.—‘ Yes,’ he affirmed, with stern indignation. ‘Did you never 
consider how cruelly hard, well-nigh impossible, you made it for me to 
tell of the marriage to the friends to whom you would not accompany 
me, when we had quarrelled and parted on our very wedding day ?’ 
—‘ Still, if it had to be told,’ she said.—‘ You may rest satisfied,’ he ex- 
claimed, with the passionate scorn of himself and her into which he had 
worked himself. ‘To-night the foolish story will be over all London,— 
all London that knows anything of me, and nothing of you.’ He was 
thinking, while he spoke, of what had been to him the unapproachable 
attractions which had won him,—ay, and which he was angrily con- 
scious at this moment were as powerful as ever to subdue him, ‘ The 
concealment is at an end,’ he assured her; ‘but whether the end has 
been brought about with any regard to me and my share in the misfor- 
tune—whether I might not have been consulted, or even warned, as to 
the mode of the announcement—whether there might not have been 
some respect paid to my duty to my people, which would have led me 
to prepare them for the blow that must come unexpectedly upon them 
—I leave you to judge.’ She listened, half-wistfully, half-shrinkingly, 
to his hot taunts, and then she half-rose. ‘Let me go,’ she implored 
him. ‘ We are only making ourselves more miserable. Contention be- 
tween us can do no good, and is horrible. I thought we might have 
both seen what was for our mutual good—the best that can be for either 
of us—and consented to part, in a sort, friends. Since that is not to be 
—and perhaps we had better never have met again—let us part now.’” 





And part they do, but ultimately Pleasance yields so far as to 
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consent to live separate in one of Douglas’s country seats, and 
to receivefrom him a moderate allowance. Here she finds herself 
in the close neighbourhood of the aunt who had treated her so 
unkindly as a school-girl, and discovers that this aunt’s daughter is 
the young lady she had seen riding with Archie Douglas in the 
Park. Mrs, Windham is a wealthy woman, but by the discovery 
of a lost will—that common-place contrivance beloved of novelists 
—her property, or a large portion of it, istransferred to Pleasance, 
and Mrs. Windham and her fast daughter, Rica, are only too 
eager now to take advantage of their relationship. The heroine’s 
action under these circumstances is eminently just and praise- 
worthy, and indeed all her conduct, allowing for the position she 
has voluntarily assumed, seems worthy of praise, excepting her 
conduct to her husband. After many months of this divided life, 
Pleasance discovers she has been wrong, and travels to Shardleigh, 
‘¢ to confess it, and to re-establish, if he would, Archie Douglas’s 
authority over her.” She is shown into a room where the master 
of the house is asleep, and the scene that immediately follows 
strikes us as eminently unreal. The love that both feel finds ex- 
pression at last, and the curtain falls on a happy couple, but the 
way in which, on her husband’s first waking, Pleasance begins to 
talk about her duty is insufferable. Of course, every novel-reader 
will see that, if she only wished ‘to fulfil her obligations,” she 
might have written to tell him so, and the long explanations of 
the novelist accounting for her heroine’s conduct cannot prevent 
us from thinking it strained and artificial. Pleasance, who, by 
the way, is probably the only beautiful heroine in fiction con- 
demned to wear spectacles, has, no doubt, some fine points of 
character, but the general conception is, we think, unsatisfactory. 
A few of the minor characters are drawn with some skill, and the 
descriptions of rural occupations and of the conversations of 
rustics seem to be a study from the life. 


When the reader of What She Came Through reaches the second 
volume, he will begin to find some reward for his toil. We can- 
not hold out to him the same hope in perusing By the Elle. A 
great portion of this nondescript book is devoted to a description 
of German life and manners, of German art and music, and to a 
discussion of social theories, Most of the characters that assist 
in developing the plot—if plot it deserves to be called—are 
wholly uninteresting, and we confess a distaste for Mary, the 
heroine, and for Taff Penryn, the hero, highly virtuous and 
estimable people though they be, which does not diminish the 
more we know of them. The vulgarity of Mary’s younger sister, 
Fra—the daughter, be it observed, of an English squire—may be 
estimated by the following remarks made by the girl while peep- 
ing through the window at Taff Penryn, who has just arrived :— 

“ An insignificant fellow, not an inch taller than Papa is, Polly. Ilike 
a six-foot-two man. I know he runs the risk of being mistaken for a 
guardsman or a footman, and that he is often deplorably lanky when 
he is not a monster of flesh and blood; still I am inclined to ask 
quantity in a man and quality ina woman. Fair hair without fail, but 
face not tallow-coloured or pasty in substance, or like a brick pre- 
Adamite man—not even of a Bath-brick man—with a very respectable 
brown tan, considering the shade of his hair and moustache. Quite a 
fierce moustache ; that is the second point in his favour. But he has 
not, as far as I can discern, a single scar of a sword-cut on cheek or 
chin, caught in encounters with hosts of rivals as he serenaded his 
whey-faced, whey-haired Gretchen. I should not wonder if he were to 
turn out a humbug...... After all, I fancy he is not very eligible 
even pour passer le temps, and to bring us into flirting practice. I don’t 
suppose he is worth our lugging ont our second best bravery for, Lyd, 
unless it be to teach us how to make war, my dnck; even a barbarian 
of a beggarly, fantastic German student may serve as a target for our 
aim.” 


Miss Tytler may perhaps defend this vulgarity on the part of a 
young English lady by referring to Miss Austen’s portrait of a 
fast girl in Pride and Prejudice, and we may admit that the con- 
trast between Lydia Bennett and her charming sister, Elizabeth, 
is as striking as the contrast between Fra Carteret and her model 
sister, Mary ; but Miss Austen’s consummate art in delineating 
these and all her characters enables her to present them ina 
natural light, even when the circumstances might appear un- 
natural, a feat beyond Miss Tytler, whose dramatis person in this 
novel, from Fra upwards, talk in a style which takes us quite out 
of the experience of real life. In By the Elbe, as we have inti- 
mated, there is more padding than story, and it is possible to 
skip page after page without losing any portion of the meagre 
and unexciting plot. Why the one pair of lovers in whom the 
reader will feel the least interest quarrel and part is not very 
evident, and when at last the two are brought together again, he 
will, we fear, feel. but a languid interest in the reconciliation. 
Marks of carelessness abound throughout the tale, names are mis- 
spelt, words are misapplied, and many of the sentences are chiefly 


fault with a writer who has in earlier days produced some ad. 
mirable work, and the tone of whose writings is invariably pure 
and healthy. Neither of the novels before us can increage 
Tytler’s reputation, and By the Elbe is, we fear, likely to diminish 
it, not only among critics, but with readers who have hitherte 
found a pleasure in her tales. 





MODERN SWEDENBORGIANISM.* 


Ir is a trite observation that human thought has always more or 
less tended and now more distinctly than ever tends to the twe 
opposite poles of Materialism and Spiritualism, names which are, 
perhaps, not strictly accurate, but which are familiar, and suff. 
ciently express what is meant to the popular mind. The scientifie 
school in its most typical form, while it cannot proceed on ity 
own path without tacitly assuming the objective truth of the 
perceptions which follow upon sensation, and the intuitive belief 
that phenomena will continue in future to follow the same sequenee 
as hitherto, looks on that sequence as the only legitimate object 
of investigation, and proceeding from below upwards, marks and 
generalises all things, from inorganic atoms up to protoplasmg 
and organic cells, and finally, to the facts of thought and volition, 
ignoring, or trying to ignore, what to others appears the un. 
bridgeable hiatus between that which is merely vital and that 
which belongs to the region of consciousness. ‘The other pole ig 
that in which material things and their changes are studied under 
an ever-present sense that they are the outward expressions of a 
vast unseen realm, where alone true causation resides; a region 
dimly discerned, but whose existence is not the less certainly 
recognised by the necessary intuitions of the spirit. This school 
of thought, proceeding downwards as well as upwards, includes 4 
great variety of shades, comprehending the great majority of 
those who are still looked upon as the orthodox leaders of 
speculation whether scientific or metaphysical. There is, 
however, one comparatively obscure corner in which the 
Spiritualistic school seems to reach its culminating point,— 
some would say, its reductio ad absurdum. We mean in 
the minds of those who have become more or less consciously 
imbued with the teachings of Emmanuel Swedenborg. Dr, 
Garth Wilkinson is well known as one of the most able, 
the most cultivated, and most zealous disciples of the Swedish 
sage. In the elaborate book now before us, he attempts, with all 
the power of a large heart and mind, and with that impressiveness 
which is generally produced by a profound belief, to bring hig 
favourite doctrines to bear not only on theology, but on scientifie 
progress, and on a multitude of the most practical social questions 
of the day. 

It is almost needless to inform those whose reading extends 
beyond the common-place, that the central idea of Sweden- 
borgianism is the theory of what, in its peculiar language, is 
called ‘* Correspondence.” All creation, we are told, exhibits the 
results of the myriads of thoughts or volitions of the divine mind, 
operating downwards through various successive spheres or 
planes, beginning with the “ celestial,” and passing through the 
spiritual, the moral and intellectual, the animal, and the vegetable, 
to the inorganic kingdom. This force is ‘‘ stopped” as it passes 
from a higher to a lower plane, changing in its passage, but 
leaving behind it something which is different from and higher 
than, but nevertheless ‘‘ corresponds” to that which it carries on 
and deposits farther down in the scale. Each lower sphere is but 
vaguely cognisant of those above it, yet is always subject, to 
some extent, to their influence, and is, in each instance, their 
expression or ‘‘ ultimate” in its own degree. Moral evil, which 
is frankly accepted in all its hatefulness, is, as a possibility—nay, 
as an actual entity—an inseparable condition of freedom of 
will, of the display of the eternal difference between right and 
wrong, and of the development of justice and mercy; while 
physical evil, in the shape of destructive agencies, noxious and 
ferocious animals, and of hideous and grotesque forms in nature, 
is its natural correspondence in the spheres below it, even though 
these things existed on this planet prior to the creation of respon- 
sible man, for moral evil was always potentially in the nature of 
things. The future of the wicked, who have abused their free- 
dom and resisted the constant offer and pressure of divine aid, 
does not consist of everlasting torture, but is merely the natural 
development of their evil, and, without their annihilation, it 
gradually ‘‘ burns itself out,” so that it can do no more harm, 
and they become, so to speak, fossilised or ‘‘ vastated.” The 
letter of Scripture, which often seems puerile or even repugnant 








remarkable as specimens of bad English. We regret thus to find | 


* On Human Science, Good and Evil, and its Works; and on Divine Revelation and 
its Works and Sciences. By J. J.Garth Wilkinson, London: James Spiers. 
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~The natural conscience, is to be interpreted and its real or 
spiritual meaning discovered through the advancing knowledge 
of “ Correspondence.” Existing ecclesiasticisms are being ‘‘ played 
» and without necessarily perishing, are to be slowly 
renovated by the infusion of a truer and higher faith, and by that 
«jnflax” from on high which is always proceeding downwards. 
The seeds of reformation have been planted by Swedenborg, the 
last of the great prophets, or specially inspired teachers, not to 
form a new sect, or produce a sudden revolution, but they have 
peen deposited, like the carboniferous strata, for the gradual illu- 
mination and warming of successive generations. Science, without 
casting aside its laborious observation of phenomena, is to carry 
on its researches under the enlightening influence of a true 
teleology, and a knowledge of those planes which are above those 
of matter or organisation. We are more and more to feel that 
the heart and its affections, and the spiritual intuitions constitute 
the man, and that the intelligence and logical understanding are 
merely his instruments for the formulated expression of higher 


For a certain class of minds, these ideas have a powerful 
fascination, and may be accepted in their completeness, with 


nature, a deepening of his religious sentiment, and an increased 
conviction of the reality and importance of that unseen kingdom 
which lies above and is, in some senses, logically prior to the 
domain of physical science. 

Our limits do not admit of much quotation, but we cannot 
avoid giving, as an example of its more easy and popular passages, 
one in which, discussing the necessity of keeping in view the now 
somewhat despised teleological view of Creation, Dr. Wilkinson 
thus discourses of one of the commonest and humblest of organised 
things :— 

“Grass is for all that can come of grass now and hereafter. To 
pasture cattle, to make hay, to make mould, to be beautiful to the eye, 
to harbour insect and bird, to sell in the market, and sustain the 
landlord, and the farmer, and the labourer. To be made into milk 
in cows, which are themselyes a now departure in final causes, 
These are its ends. It has others: to modify atmosphere, to 
receive light and heat on a new surface, and adapt them to 
the vegetable creation. It~has others: to be a pleasant sward for 
mankind, to refresh the senses, and give the mind their delights ; to be 
the floor of pleasant stories and songs, and the tented field of hymns; 
to be soft to the feot of little children, and to enter into the loving 
memories of their childhood; to feed the natural good affections of 
artist and poet with innocent pasturage. It is meant also to be very 
difficult to draw and to paint, and thus with its tiny blades to chastise 
artist-conceit. It has other ends for the man of science, the philosopher, 





many other doctrines of a more mystical nature closely connected 
with them, but on the statement of which we cannot here enter. 
Such minds are probably few in number, but there are multitudes 
of thoughtful persons to whom the direct inspiration of Sweden- 
borg and the objective reality of his visions, as well as the more 
recondite of his teachings, are as the dreams of an enthusiast, 
who may yet find in many of his thoughts a solution, or, it may 
be, only a far-off view of the possibility of a solution, of diffi- 
culties and doubts which sorely harass them. Such persons 
cannot rest contented in the cold and dry atmosphere of pure 
geience; they cannot look upon evil as merely ‘ undeveloped 
good,” or hold, with one of the most accomplished of the modern 
observational school, that the real problem to be solved is not 
how and why evil exists, but how good comes at last to be 
evolved ; they cannot complacently cast the whole of metaphysics 
and theology into the limbo of the unknown and unknowable, 
and to them the ignoring of the action of the higher on the lower 
spheres of things is of the essence of atheism. On the other 
hand, they find no answer to their doubts in the dicta of in- 
fallible Churches, or in the stereotyped and unprogressive 
creeds of their youth, or even in some of those more liberal 
theologies which appear to them to throw overboard, at the 
bidding of rationalism, dogma after dogma of the orthodox belief. 
Nor are they satisfied with that mere theism, which, in its indefi- 
niteness, goes far towards the negation of the personality of God. 
To such there may be an a priori verisimilitude in many of the 
fundamental doctrines of the so-called New Church, and they 
may attain, through them, to something which may approach to 
& consistent theory of the Universe, or at least may serve them as 
& useful ‘‘ working hypothesis” of its mysteries and puzzles. An_| 
attentive observer may, indeed, find in much of the wider 
religious teaching of the period a certain infusion of Swedenborgian 
thought, even from the mouths of men who have probably never 
dipped into the ponderous writings of the seer, or thought of his 
doctrines as anything but the quintessence of mysticism or the 
ravings of insanity. 

We are no Swedenborgians, but we confess that we cannot see 
the force of the remark, so often made, that ‘all Swedenborgs’ 
spirits talk Swedenborgese.” We have no means of knowing his 
system apart from what he professed to receive from that source, 
and the sneer is merely a statement of the fact that his ideas are 
always consistent with each other. That which we are most in 
sympathy with, however, in Dr. Wilkinson’s book, is not his 
Swedenborgianism, but the profoundly religious spirit which per- 
vades it, and the lofty moral indignation against what is low and 
arrogant, which meets us in every chapter. We may look upon his 
theology and cosmogony as a tissue of ingenious but fantastic 
dreams, but we heartily rejoice in his racy denunciations of the ar- 
Togant spirit of that science which, finding itself an expert in the 
microscopic investigation of cerebral cells and blood corpuscles, 
boldly steps into the region of theology and the higher philosophy, 


and the divine. All these ends are intended by the Creator; and inde- 
finite myriads of uses besides. It may also be perverted into exact 
oppositions to its uses, and the freedom to do the perversions is also in- 
tended in the man, though not at first-hand in the grass. Thus the 
grass is a divine office or institution comprising an amazing number of 
departments. And because it is abused, or because the uses are juvenile, 
that does not contravene the fact that each blade of grass is filled with 
final causes.” 





COMETS.* 

THERE are few subjects at once more interesting or more 
perplexing than cometary astronomy. The remarkable ap- 
pearance presented by many comets, their strange apparent 
movements on the heavens, and their scarcely less strange 
real movements in space, have long attracted the attention 
not only of students of science, but of all thinking minds. 
The explanations which science has been able to afford 
of some of the peculiarities presented by comets have certainly 
not tended to diminish the interest with which these bodies have 
been studied. Other peculiarities remain unexplained,—nay, as 
research extends they seem to grow less and less explicable. 
We have learned to trace the motions of comets in their elliptic 
or, in some cases, hyperbolic orbits (truly parabolic orbits can no 
more have any real existence than truly circular orbits), but 
how they came to be travelling in those paths we cannot 
understand. We trace a connection between comets and 
meteors, finding that meteors follow in the track of certain at least 
among the comets, but we have not yet learned how these trains 
of attendant bodies came to travel as they do, sometimes thousands 
of millions of miles behind their parent comet. We have deter- 
mined in some sort, by means of spectroscopic analysis, what the 
nuclei and heads and tails of comets are made of (not their ele- 
mentary structure, but whether they consist of gaseous or other 
matter), and yet we seem farther than ever from understanding 
how the head is formed around the nucleus, or how the tail is to 
all seeming driven away by some mighty repulsive force from the 
head. 

M. Guillemin has been fortunate in his subject, for the mind of 
man is naturally drawn to the mysterious and the perplexing. In 
some respects, also, M. Guillemin’s qualities as a writer suit him 
specially for the subject he has here chosen. He is admirable in 
description, weak in explanation, and in the case of comets, there 
is much more to be described than can possibly be explained. 

The opening chapter, dealing with beliefs and superstitions 
relative to comets, is full of interesting matter. ‘Two sections are 
devoted to the ideas of the ancients, two to those of the middle 
ages and of ignorant persons in more recent times. It will not 
be thought a serious fault in the last-named sections that a large 
amount of space is devoted to French ideas and stories about 
comets. It is, in fact, a relief for an English reader to turn toa 
book where the well-worn English stories about comets are 
scarcely mentioned, while others less known to us are related in 





and which, in its greed for the facts of matter, justifies the in- 
fliction of any amount of torture on sensitive beings; in his wise 
sayings on the future of art, on the abuse of wealth and position, | 
and on innumerable other things of universal practical interest. | 
No competent reader who has the courage to grapple with this 
book, its bulk, and the occasional obscurity which mars its other- 
wise vigorous and eloquent style, will rise from its study without | 
having found much food for curious thought, and above all, | 
Without being conscious of a healthy elevation of his moral | 


full. 

In the second chapter, Guillemin considers the history of 
cometic astronomy up to the time of Newton. The merely 
historical part of this chapter is excellent, but the last section, 
dealing with Newton’s discovery of the true nature of cometary 
orbits, is less satisfactory. A brief study of the portions of the 
Principia relating to comets would have well repaid our author, 





* The World of Comets. By Amédée Guillemin. Translated by James Giaisher. 
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and would have enabled him to make this section at once more 
complete and more interesting. The third chapter, relating to the 
motions and orbits of comets, rather describes what those motions 
and orbits are, than explains how astronomers have been able to 
prove that the comets move as they do. In this, too, as in the 
following chapter, on periodical comets, we are struck by the 
omission of all attempt to give absolute measures of cometary 
motions at different distances from the sun, in orbits of different 
extent. There is no feature of cometary motion which is better 
worth indicating than the law according to which a comet's 
velocity at any given distance from the sun depends only on 
the mean distance of its orbit from the sun, that mean 
distance being in fact half the longer axis of the comet’s 
path if the path is an ellipse. When the velocity equals 
or exceeds a certain definite value the law still holds, but 
the path is no longer a closed one, and unless the comet while 
in our sun’s neighbourhood is perturbed in such a way as to lose 
the excess of velocity, it will pass away, after circuiting round our 
sun, into the depths of interstellar space, returning to the region 
whence it came if its velocity at any given distance exactly equals 
the critical value, but to a different region if the velocity exceeds 
that value. The point here considered is not only interesting in 
itself, but is essential to the due consideration of various theories 
which have been advanced as to the origin of comets and of 
those meteoric systems which have been associated with 
comets, A careful consideration of the point would have 
saved M. Guillemin from much loose reasoning, and not a 
few erroneous statements, in a later chapter on the connection 
between comets and meteors. He had shown in his Le Ciel that 
he had bestowed little attention on the mathematics of the subject, 
or even on the simpler facts of the case. For example, he had 
actually described and illustrated by an elaborate figure a theory 
according to which the August meteors which salute our earth 
from the direction of the constellation Perseus, and the November 
meteors which radiate from the constellation Leo (neither, there- 
fore, travelling near the plane of the ecliptic), are both produced 
by the same nearly circular meteoric system, which, thus crossing 
our earth’s orbit in two places, must lie in the plane of the ecliptic, 
near which (even) those meteors do not travel. This is much as 
though a meteorologist should suggest that rain in England 
and snow in North America had both fallen from the same 
cloud over the Brazils. No blunder so stupendous as this char- 
acterises his explanation of cometic and meteoric astronomy in 
the present volume. Yet it is but too clear that in the interval 
between writing his Le Ciel and his Les Cométes Guillemin has not 
been able to master the elements of celestial dynamics. For 
example, he repeats Schiaparelli’s statement that an endless 
Stream of meteors may be converted into a closed elliptical 
ving by planetary perturbations—a statement altogether incorrect, 
if the entire original ring is referred to, and which requires care- 
ful explanation and limitation, if only a minute part of the 
original ring is meant—and he simply leaves the matter there. 
‘* We shall not,” says he, ‘‘enter more particularly into the de- 
tails of this remarkable theory, but shall confine ourselves to 
pointing out the analogy existing between the nebulous currents 
which give birth to meteoric swarms and the nebulosities of the 
comets.” The real fact is, as Mr. Glaisher points out in a useful 
chapter added to this part of the work, that all that Schiaparelli 
can be said to have established is the existence of a close con- 
nection between comets and meteors. Schiaparelli’s ideas re- 
Specting the origin of cometic and meteoric systems, or rather 
respecting their introduction into the solar system, are not only 
undemonstrated, but are unquestionably inconsistent with the 
laws of dynamics. 

A large portion of the work before us is devoted to various 
theories which have been formed respecting comets’ tails. In 
this part of cometary astronomy science has hitherto been utterly 
defeated. A vast array of facts have been gathered together, but 
it has been found impossible to marshal them effectively. The 
theory that the matter forming the tails of comets has been re- 
pelled from the head by some solar force is full of difficulties, 
and labours under this serious disadvantage, that it requires 
us to admit the existence of a physical force of whose action we 
have as yet had no direct experience. Yet no other theory seems 
competent to deal with the observed facts. In particular, as 
Professor Norton, of Yale College, New England, was the 
first, we believe, to point out, the thwart striations of the tail 
of Donati’s comet of the year 1858 appear utterly inexplic- 
able on any other hypothesis. In passing, we must note 
that, by an unfortunate omission, this feature—the most re- 
markable and significant cometic phenomenon yet observed—is 





not noticed in the present work, either by the author or the 
translator. In considering Tyndall’s theory of the formation of 
comets’ tails by the sun’s chemical rays, Guillemin mis 
asserts that the theory requires the head of the comet to be ae. 
companied by an invisible sphere of vapour equal in diameter ¢g 
the length of the comet’s tail. Tyndall, however, supposes the 
visible actinic cloud to be formed in exceedingly tenuous vapour 
already in position where the tail is seen, not carried along with the 
comet. A great deal too much space in the present work is given 
to the ideas of MM. Roche and Faye, which are of little scientifig 
value. 

When it was announced that Guillemin’s Les Comites was tg 
be translated by Mr. Glaisher, it was hoped that to the interest 
of the original work as a history of comets would be added the 
value which an explanation by Mr. Glaisher of the many interest. 
ing mathematical and physical relations involved in cometary 
astronomy might be expected to possess. It is with some re. 
gret that we find Mr. Glaisher has not attempted this task, ex. 
cept in relation to a few minor details. Ample room could 
have been found for such additional matter, by the removal 
of several useless sections of the original work, For in. 
stance, besides large portions relating to M. Roche’s hypo. 
theses, the three sections of the last chapter might have been 
either greatly abridged or (better) omitted entirely. In the 
present position of cometary astronomy no interest attaches to 
such questions as, ‘‘ Are comets habitable ?” (chap. xv., sect. 1); 
‘¢ What would become of the earth if a comet were to make it 
its satellite ?” (sect. 2); and, ‘‘Is the moon an ancient comet?” 
(sect. 3). The additions which Mr. Glaisher has made are in the 
main useful, but not always so. Thus, Professor Tait’s theory of 
the constitution of comets might have been omitted, seeing that 
as yet Professor Tait has not condescended to adopt the course 
which is usual when a new theory is advanced,—viz., to show 
that the theory in some degree accords with observed facts, 
When the history of a single comet has been shown to be even 
barely reconcilable with Professor Tait’s theory, it will be time 
for astronomers to discuss the theory. At present, it is a mere 
mathematical plaything. 

As a translation, the present work, is on the whole, satisfactory, 
Occasionally French idioms and expressions have been too literally 
translated. For instance, an English writer would scarcely speak 
of circumstances ‘‘rendering impossible the recognition” of a 
comet. (p. 54.) But in translating a large book like the present, 
it is almost impossible to avoid mistakes of this sort. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 


Tue first number of the Nineteenth Century is a very good one, 
though, perhaps, not quite equal to the exaggerated expectations 
naturally entertained. Englishmen are so little accustomed to 
any Index Expurgatorius, that an application to Chancery to 
prevent the publication of a magazine advertises it throughout the 
country, and people anticipate a great deal more than they are af 
all likely to obtain. Still, the Nineteenth Century takes its place at 
once, and without the usual delay, in the front rank of periodi- 
cals,—one in which any one can write without derogation, and in 
which a reader who cares for the higher literature is sure to find 
some paper full of material for thought. The Laureate’s prefatory 
sonnet, with its description of “ this roaring moon of daffodil and 
crocus,” and the contributors who descend from ‘the sacred 
peak of hoar high-templed Faith,” or who have,— 
“ sworn to seek 
If any golden harbour be for men 
In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt,” 

is as fine as anything on so utterly unmanageable a subject well could 
be, and besides the sensational papers by Mr. Gladstone ‘On the 
Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion,” and by Cardinal 
Manning, on “‘ The True Story of the Vatican Council,” there are 
nine articles of which three at least are equal to any essays 
recently published in English. Mr. Baldwin Brown's, on the 
pulpit, discursive and even fragmentary as it is, is by far the 
most eloquent defence yet offered for the authority claimed by 
Christian preachers of all sects, and full of that thoughtful fair- 
ness which—we must say it, though it always hurts them—is s0 
little expected from Dissenters, when discussing subjects upon 
which they are sensitive to soreness. His sketch of the 
preacher as expositor of the new law which, after the fall of 
Rome in England, “‘was in every man’s hand,” ministering to 
crowds who hungered for the spiritual knowledge previously re- 
fused, is a most stirring one, and it is not from a Dissenter’s lips 
that we expect tolerant historic thought of this kind :— 
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«Jt is not to be wondered at that thoughtful men, seeing the need of 
a firm authority to which some sacredness should attach, should 
find it at first in the head of the State. I confess to a tender feeling 
towards that divine right of kings when it was young, because it is the 
direct parent of the divine right of peoples, and was the only possible 
form in that age of the challenge of secular society to the alternative 
doctrine of the divine right of priests. The true divine right lies 
neither with the one nor with the other, but with the truth, how and 
where soever it can get itself established. Each school had its measure 
of truth to contribute, but secular society would in those days have 
lost the power to contribute anything, if it had not been for the strong- 
handed authority of kings. And so that ‘new monarchy,’ with its 
clearly despotic tendencies, of which Mr. Green writes so ably, may have 
had an important function to discharge with regard to the orderly 
development of popular liberty. It was the form in which the State 
was rising to the consciousness of its unity, was feeling its strength, 
feeding its intelligence, and preparing itself, when it should find out in 
time that kings could do little more to help it than popes, to take into 
its own hands the management of its affairs.” 


Nor is it from the pulpit—and Mr. Baldwin Brown, with all his 
liberality, is still a Congregational minister—that we expect this 
kind of defence for the overweening authority which, in the days 
when Evangelicalism was strong, the preacher, whether Church- 
man or Dissenter, claimed and received from his congregation :— 


‘It is easy to understand how, in certain conditions, the pulpit might 

wield an influence not altogether commensurate with the ability of the 
man who might fill it. The institution would have a solid weight of 
its own, greatly magnified by the absence of anything which could com- 
pete with it in its sphere. The preacher would easily rule and be made 
much of in his little world. Again, it is very easy to be contemptuous, 
and to say that in so blind a kingdom a very one-eyed man might 
easily be king. But this would overlook some of the essential condi- 
tions of the matter. Stern critics of the splendid ceremonial of the 
mediwval Church are apt to forget that a cathedral during a grand 
function was an unbought vision of a very bright world to multitudes 
ef the poor. It was the one thing, and a very grand and imposing 
thing, which took them out of the squalid region of their dreary 
and monotonous lives, And if it took them up even a little 
above the excitement of wine, gambling, or lust, by so much 
it was a clear gain to them and to the community...... In 
Evangelical churches the splendours and the marvels alike 
vanished, but the preacher stood up, a not ignoble substitute, in their 
room. The services of the sanctuary were a bright break in the order 
of a somewhat monotonous life. With little to compete with him, the 
preacher had an eager audience around him, and in the general dearth 
of culture he was tolerably sure to be superior to his audience, and to 
have some real light on various themes to afford. This is not the place 
to estimate the deeper interests and results of his ministry. But the 
most indifferent to these might find some satisfaction in reflecting that, 
if he helped to make his flock self-satisfied in a narrow world, at least 
it was a worldin which purity, modesty, domesticity, frank intercourse 
of elasses, and ministry to ignorance and need, were sacred traditions, 
whose fruits help much to sweeten the atmosphere of that larger world 
in which we are living now.” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s defence of Falkland, again, is a piece of 
most pleasurable reading, widely as we feel compelled to differ 
from its conclusions. Mr. Arnold holds that Falkland was 
right, because he sought a nobler ideal than either the 
victorious party or the defeated one,—than either the Royalist 
party, ‘‘ with its incurable delusions,” or the Puritan party, with 
“its old-Jewish mixture of politics with an ill-understood reli- 
gion.” We contend that, even granting this defence to be perfect, 
were it true, Falkland is not entitled to it; that what he sought 
was not a nobler ideal, but only a more moderate one, to be 
accomplished with less of ‘‘the great mutations” which be disliked ; 
and that in his mode of seeking it he showed at once instability 
of character and a want of the statesman’s first quality,—the 
power of detecting the kind and quantity of success which is 
all he can obtain. If the King had conquered, how much of 
his ideal would Falkland have secured? Nevertheless, we are not 
blind either to the truth of this rebuke to Englishmen, or to the 
beauty of the language in which it is conveyed :— 

“Shall we blame him for his lucidity of mind and largenoss of 
temper? Shall we even pity him? By no means. They aro his great 
title to our veneration. They are what make him ours; what link 
him with the nineteenth century. He and his friends, by their heroic 
and hopeless stand against the inadequate ideals dominant in their 
time, kept open their communications with the future, lived with the 
future, Their battle is ours too, and that we pursue it with fairor 
hopes of success than they did, we owe to their having waged it and 
fallen. To our English race, with its insularity, its profound faith in 
action, its contempt for dreamers and failers, inadequate ideals in life, 
manners, government, thought, religion, will always be a source of 
danger, Energetic action makes up, we think, for imperfect know- 
ledge. : We think that all is well, that a man is following ‘a moral im- 
pulse, if he pursues an end which he deems of supreme importance.’ 

® impose neither on him nor on ourselves the duty of discerning 
whether he is right in deeming it so. Hence our causes are often as 
small as our noise about them is great.” 

A standard can always be described as a piece of coarsely-dyed 
silk, but nevertheless the contest round the standard is never a 
contest for a small thing. Ritual, which is Mr. Arnold’s illustra- 
tion, may be nearly worthless, but the struggle about Ritual, as 
waged in England, is in no slight measure the struggle between 


spiritualism and sacerdotalism,—between those who assert that 
Christianity is a creed and those who maintain that it is also a 
historic system—differences which, whatever else they may be, 
are certainly not small. Sir John Lubbock’s paper, “On the 
Imperial Policy of Great Britain,” is one which needed writing, 
being a distinct and successful defence of that policy from the 
charge of cynical selfishness. Sir J. Lubbock maintains that we 
have governed India and the Colonies for the Indians and the 
Colonists, that we have expended enormous sums to repress 
slavery and the slave-trade; and that in financial matters, if we 
err at all, it is on the side of liberality. All this is true, 
and should be stated, but nevertheless it is also true 
that our sense of responsibility wakes only, as a rule, when 
we are called upon to govern, and that our treatment of races 
not under our government is guided mainly by our interests. We 
nearly handed over the vast population of China to anarchy 
rather than surrender an easy source of revenue; we permit the 
Christians of the East to be crushed lest Constantinople should 
fall into strong hands; and we habitually allow little States like 
Denmark, Servia, and Crete to be conquered by strong neighbours 
when the little States are in the right. Of the remaining papers, the 
most interesting to our minds is Cardinal Manning’s, written, of 
course, from the purely Catholic point of view, but containing a 
most weighty statement of the reasons which made a Council 
seem expedient to divines who had none of the Pope’s supposed 
or real personal reasons for promoting it, and who hoped that it 
would settle far other matters than Infallibility, a hope fulfilled, 
as they think, in the well-known dogma. The thirty-six Bishops 
all over the world secretly consulted by the Pope, all, the 
Cardinal affirms, suggested, — 

“That the Council should declare that the existence of God may be 

certainly known by the light of nature, and define the natural and 
supernatural condition of man, redemption, grace, and the Church, 
They specially desired the treatment of the nature and personality of 
God distinct from the world, creation, and providence, the possibility 
and the fact of a divine revelation. These points may seem stra: 
to many readers, but those who know the philosophies wes 
Germany and France will at once perceive the wisdom of these 
suggestions.” 
The paper contains also the most distinct announcement we have 
yet seen that the Papacy is abandoning its alliances with Kings 
and Governments, and if the world is to be democratic, ‘the 
Church will know how to meet this new and strange aspect of the 
world.” 

We have noticed two of the papers in the Fortnightly this month, 
Sir J. Lubbock on ants, and Mr. Grant Duff on “‘ Balthasar Gracian,” 
at such length, that we can only just mention Mr. Lowe's un- 
answerable plea for the abolition of imprisonment for non- 
payment of small debts, an abuse which has reached great pro- 
portions. The general impression is that imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished, and that is true, if you owe much ; but a debtor 
owing less than £50 can still be imprisoned, and in the year 1874 
no less than 4,438 persons were so imprisoned, to the ruin of 
their families, and without extinguishing the debts, as is 
done in the case of the rich, by bankruptcy. No less 
than 2,257 of these unfortunates were punished for not 
paying debts under 40s. The system is most oppressive, 
and its only defence, that without imprisonment the poor 
would have no credit, is almost silly. We trust that Mr. 
Lowe will bring the subject forward in the shape of a Bill, which 
must be supported by every man who values common justice or 
impartiality in the administration of the law. There is a most 
eloquent paper, too, on ‘The Age of Reason,” by the Rector of 
Lincoln College, in which he argues that the seeds of most of the 
progress established in the nineteenth century were laid in the 
eighteenth, points to the present condition of international 
relations as evidence that progress is not unbroken; while as 
regards sympathy with foreign nations, the wave seems even to 
recede. We cannot resist the pleasure of a rather long quotation, 
which ranks Mr. Mark Pattison among the deadly enemies of the 
Turk :— 

“Under the Roman empire—say, the Reign of Trajan—the finest 
portion of the Old World lay around the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. From the Save to the Tigris, from Costanitza to Bagdad, 
stretching over some thirty degrees of longitude, lies a zone of terri- 
tory which in natural advantages is still probably unsurpassed by any 
other of equal area. Eighteen hundred years ago this area was covered 
with flourishing cities, thriving villages, and a teeming population. 
Roads and harbours were carefully maintained, and wealth, encoura, 
by security and legal order, displayed itself in magnificent buildings, 
public and private. The shores of the Augean were literally covered 
with works of art in marble or bronze. What is the aspect of this 
favoured region now? The whole of this wealth has been destroyed, 
and the industry which created it extinguished. Every trace of civili- 





sation is swept away, the population all but extirpated, and still 
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dwindling. A horde of barbarians have occupied this garden of the 
Old World, not as settlers, but as destroyers. Misery, and the vices 
which grow out of ages of oppression and extortion, are the only social 
traits which meet the traveller’s eye. Even nature itself seems to go 
backward. The destruction of irrigation-canals, and of forests, is 
favouring the encroachment of the sand of the desert, and the rivers are 
left to their gradusl work of desolation...... But then this sad 
scene of human suffering excites the sympathy and commiseration of 
the Western nations, who are enjoying the blessings of law, liberty, and 
security These civilised people are longing ardently for the oppor- 
tunity of delivering the victims of this tyranny, of bringing them 
within the comity of nations, within the conditions in which they might 
lay the foundations of their own prosperity. They are watching their 
opportunity, hoping for some Hercules to strangle the Cacus whose 
pestilental breath is as a blight over these fair regions. But it is 
not so! Tho civilised and powerful nations of the West look on this 
scene of misery and devastation with indifference. They are content to 
have itso. They are more than content. It is they who maintain 
Cacus against the shepherds. The power of the tyrant is sinking 
beneath the weight of his own vices, though his cruelty and rapacity 
are not abated. Does danger threaten his crumbling empire from any 
quarter, the two nations who are considered to be in the forefront of 
human progress organise a crusade, not now for the deliverance of the 
Christian population, but to perpetuate their slavery. When Creto 
might have been freed by a word from England, England refused to 
speak that word.” 

We have noticed elsewhere the most characteristic paper in 
the Contemporary, ‘‘ Reasonable Faith,” by a London Merchant; 
but there is a well-written protest against the ‘“‘ Greek Spirit in 
Modern Literature,” by the Rev. St. John Trywhitt; a good 
account of the methods adopted by Catholic charity in England, 
—the main point of which is that the priests reach miserables 
rather lower than the ordinary ‘‘poor;” an aide-mémoire to the 
recent history of Prussia, by Professor Blackie, which strikes 
us as rather wanting in historic insight ; and a paper on ‘ Reli- 
gious Thought in Scotland,” by Principal Tulloch, striking to 
Englishmen mainly from the testimony it bears to the gradual 
widening of opinion within the Scotch Establishment, and even 
within the Free Church, which the Principal evidently thinks has 
materially receded from its old position in declining to declare 
Professor Robertson Smith guilty of heresy for his articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica upon the Bible. Dr. Macrae, of the 
United Presbyterian Church, has moved that the Westminster 
Confession ‘represents the professed and not the actual 
faith” of that Church, and has not been prosecuted; while 
the Establishment has shrunk, since Dr. Macleod’s case, 
from pressing its old intolerant demands. The movement, 
therefore, is not confined to the Establishment, but is visible in 
all the Churches of Scotland, and must end, Principal Tulloch 
believes, in a formal relaxation of existing bonds :—‘‘ Unless the 
present Churches are to break up altogether into a species of 
Congregationalism—a by no means unlikely result, in the event of 
disestablishment, for which all the Dissenting Churches are loudly 
clamouring—it is inevitable that the existing creed-bonds which 
bind all the Presbyterian Churches must be relaxed; and they 
can only be relaxed in the direction of a general declaration, to 
be substituted for the existing formula of subscription.” Mr. 
Lee’s short biography of Spinoza leaves us dissatisfied. It is a 
very clear, though not very brilliant account of what we know of 
Spinoza’s life, conflicts with theologians, and death, with a fair 
estimate of his character, but contains no analysis of his system 
of thought. That was, of course, Mr. Bolles Lee’s intention, but 
Spinoza is one of those men who interest us so much more by their 
works than by their lives, that unreflective biographies of them 
are a little tedious. That is no reason they should not be 
written, but still that is the drawback to writing them. A 
biography of thirty-six pages of Shakespeare without any reference 
to his plays might be valuable, but could hardly be classed 
among enticing reading. When we have said that Baruch de 
Espinoza was born in Amsterdam in 1682, of Portuguese Jewish 
parents, who were probably respectable; that he received a 
thorough Talmudic education, that he was excommunicated in 
1656, that he thenceforward lived chiefly by polishing lenses, 
that he published various works, and that he died in February, 
1677, we have said all of his life which, apart from his intellec- 
tual labour, is of any particular interest to mankind. He did 
not live the life of action, but of reflection, and his life with- 
out his work is as unimportant as that of any soldier without his 
victories or defeats, 

The older magazines of the same price, like Blackwood and 
Fraser, will have much to do to hold their own against com- 
petitors like the Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly, and the 
Contemporary, though the former has the advantage of its stories, 
and of those descriptive articles in which it still stands almost | 
unrivalled. Atleast we do not know where else to look for the | 
kind of dreamy, discursive, pleasant chat which we find in a paper 


tt, 
like ‘‘ Devious Rambles with a Definite Object,” with its talk 
about lithology and Dutch travelling and German hunger for 
petty fees, and its occasional humour, and still more occasiong} 
bursts of boisterously high spirits. By the way, how grave all the 
magazines are getting? We do not know any but Blackwoog 
which condescends to amusing nonsense ; and as for a lively copy 
of verses or a bit of rhymed satire, one may turn over many 
hundred pages and not find a line. We extract an account of a 
phenomenon which has often struck travellers in Scotland,—the 


“They were of many colours,—the smoky-brown, the purely trans. 

parent, the bright yellow of the topaz, the purple of the amethyst. 
There were found among them crystals of the beryl hue; and thess 
were believed to be not mere rock-crystals, but to have the specific 
gravity of the gem. ..... There was a legend of one specimen, that 
must have been of gigantic size, in the face of a precipice,—a legend 
repeated in many parts of the Eastern world. I knew old people who 
said they had seen it at night; and attempts were made by rides, and 
I think once by artillery, to bring it down. The country has now been 
well swept of its rock-crystals, with their history, real and leg q 
I have heard this accounted for by the presence of the Court at 
but I think a more probable cause for it is the Ordnance Survey. Ong 
would be glad enough to believe that the intelligent young men devoted 
to so dreary a duty found mineralogy and other cognate studies of 
nature a porsuit alike consolatory and profitable.” 
That is a good suggestion, but we fear there is one more prosaic, 
and possibly more accurate. ‘The dealers can get better stones at 
a lower price from Brazil, and if customers are very patriotic, can 
call them cairngorms without being charged, except perhaps by 
the Devil, for the name. There is a very good estimate of Balzae, 
as aman and an author, in this number, and an article on the 
‘‘ Opening of Parliament,” which has been carefully brought up 
to date, and which is noteworthy, at least to us, who believe that 
Blackwood and Knowsley are apt to think the same thoughts, from 
the menace with which it concludes, and which implies — the 
writer being, mind, distinctly pro-Turkish,—that if Turkey will 
not enable Russia to retreat with honour, a final settlement of 
the Eastern Question by the partition of Turkey may be 
imminent. 


Only one paper in Fraser interests us much, the editor trusting 
a great deal too much to snippety little contributions, not re- 
deemed this month by any special value, but that one is very 
good. It isan account of the very curious region of England, 
known as the Norfolk Broads, the paradise of water-birds, and 
the only place where swans are stil] maintained in great numbers, 
so that one hundred cygnets are usually fattened in the Swan-pit, 
Norwich, and sent out to their owners to be eaten, with the 
following cooking receipt attached to each bird :— 
“Take three lbs. of beef, beat fine in a mortar; 

Put it into the swan—that is, when you’ve caught her; 

Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an onion, 

Will heighten the flavour, in Gourmand’s opinion ; 

Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, 

That the gravy and other things may not escape: 

A meal paste, rather stiff, should be laid on the breast, 

And some whitey-brown paper should cover the rest ; 

Fifteen minutes at least ere the swan you take down, 

Pull the paste off the bird, that the breast may get brown.” 
We regret to notice that the birds are still kept from straying by 
‘‘removing,”"—that is, we believe, by wrenching,—one of the 
pinions from the socket, a process which, carried out by the 
ignorant swanherds, causes terrible and entirely useless suffering. 
The Corporation of Norwich entirely prohibit the practice in 
their own swannery, and find that it is quite sufficient 
to cut the quill feathers of one wing. It is a little 
perverse of a writer who enjoys the Broads so much, though 
he makes but a thin attempt to describe their strange scenery, 
with its pervading impression of melancholy limitlessness, as of a 
sea under a grey-black sky, to publish detailed accounts of the 
best way to get there. The last thing wanted on the Broads is the 
tourist, with his expenditure and his cackle, and if they are much 
more often described he will go there, if only to say he bas been, 
and the natives cannot always be relied on to leave him in a flat 
boat ona sandbank for a night or two. We are delig!ited to 
hear, however, that they do not comprehend science, and recently 
described a party of entomologists, which included, we hope, Sir 
John Lubbock, with admirable brevity and distinctiveness, as 
‘them Butterfly Boobies.” 


Besides the novels, and a story called “Nils Jensen,” which 
has merit, in the way of a certain gloomy impressiveness, and & 





pleasantly fresh account of the ‘Alps in Winter,” bya writer 
who evidently enjoys dreamy and melancholy repose, there 18 & 
most readable paper in the Cornhill called the “« Gossip of History,” 
full at once of anecdote and instruction, a real relief, after the 


disappearance of the native ‘‘ topazes” once so greatly esteemed: - 
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heavy matter with which most of our magazines are now filled. The 
writer should give authorities for his stories, or at least for stories as 
rainous to a great reputation as the one of Berryer, but, on the 


other hand, he is prodigal of his good things, and frequently gives 
us a paragraph like this, which would be enjoyable even if it were 


not authentic :— 
“Some novelists, if no serious historians, have attempted to draw 
ing likenesses of James II., but most men will be of opinion that 
he was fairly gibbeted by Macaulay. The man looks so contemptible, 
deserting » young and pretty wife for ugly mistresses. ‘I can’t find 
what he sees to admire in me,’ said Catherine Sedley; ‘certainly ’tis 
not for my beauty—and as to my wit, he has not enough to see that I 
have any.” The accomplished Marquis of Halifax had an equally poor 
opinion of his intellect, and was wont to say of Uharles and James 
t ‘the elder could see things if he would, while the younger would 
see things if he could;’ a cruel sentence, which is yet something of a 
compliment to the moral nature of James. He must, indeed, have had 
gome good qualities, for he was devotedly served in the days of his 
exile, and men rarely devote themselves for a principle which is not 
more or less amiably incarnate. There is a little story told of James 
which shows that he possessed at least some of the Stuart urbanity. 
He was sitting to Sir Godfrey Kneller for a portrait designed as a pre- 
gent to Pepys, when the news of the landing of the Prince of Orange 
was brought to him. The King commanded the painter to proceed and 
finish the portrait, that his friend might not be disappointed.” 


Maemillan, besides Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Young Musgrave,” which 


we heartily enjoy, has an account of ‘The Lesser Antilles and 


the Boiling Lake,” rather more sketchy than Mr. Palgrave’s work 
asually is, but very pleasant to read; and another paper, by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, on the Presidential Election, in which he recom- 
mends that the Legislature should elect an Executive Council, 
and the Council a kind of Chairman, a proposal which we should 
deprecate, in the interest not of America, but of the world, as 
the abandonment of the most interesting experiment of modern 
times,—the effort to reconcile perfectly free institutions with a 
strong and personal Executive. The world is not rid of the “ in- 
dividual” yet, however he may ‘‘ dwindle,” and the point is to 
find him a throne on which he guards instead of endangering 
popular liberty. 
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Wives, Mothers, and Sisters in the Olden Time. From French, 
Italian, and Latin authors. By Lady Herbert. 2 vols. (Bentley.)—The 
aim of Lady Herbert in- these handsome, coroneted volumes is truly 
beyond all praise, namely, te set before the women of the present day 


their “‘ great apostolate, and the immense work each and all might do for 


God, if they would.” The translations are, in fact, the lives, or rather 
devotional writings about the lives, of Paula, friend of St. Jerome, 
Olympias, friend of St. Chrysostom, and Mareellina, sister of St. Ambrose. 
All these holy persons and their biographers extol the estates of virginity 
and widowhood, in strains always rapturous and occasionally mawkish. 
We fear that this unfair depreciation of a third “ holy estate” may tend, 
in the eyes of those to whom these pages are primarily addressed, 
to lessen the force of the examples, and, perchance, of Lady Herbert's 
practical remarks and Bishop Dupanloup’s eloquent warnings in the pre- 
faces. The blemishes of the work are, the undue emphasis continually 
laid upon the high birth and noble alliances of most of the eompany we 
are introduced to, and its emotional and ecstatic style. Considering 
that the manifold perfections of nearly everybody are copiously enlarged 
upon, it is quite refreshing to come upon an account of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen having been unavoidably prevented from attending a wedding 
by so very mundane a cause as a bad fit of the gout. (Vol. IL., p. 137.) 


On the Track of the Pilgrim Fathers, or, Holidays in Holland. By J. 
Ewing Ritchie. 1 vol. (Tinsley).—The writer of this book expresses 
himself as having been deeply shocked at the ignorance of his fellow- 
country men concerning the Dutch and their history. In order in some 
degree to mitigate this, he has written an account of the chief towns of 
Holland, from notes made during occasional visits there. He has 
nothing new, and little enough that is old, to say about the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and the idea of connecting them in any way with his “ Holi- 
days” seems to have been an afterthought. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that the subject is introduced with notes about the Chatham 
and Dover Railway, Sir S. Waterlow’s speeches after lunch, and the like. 
The most superficial account of Holland should, however, contain more 
notice of Dordrecht thanthat the writer “rushed past” it, “ where,” he says 
(after barely naming the Assembly of 1572 and the Synod, 1618), ‘‘ A7rey 
Scheffer was born in 1795.” Altogether, Mr. Ritchie’s narrative is very 
Scrappy and superficial, the title is fantastic, and the style slipshod in 
the extreme ; the best things in the book are the extracts from previous 
writers, particularly the “ Fathers” themselves, of whom we can never 
weary, and their contemporaries. 

Nameless: a Novel. By F. A. Newbould. (Remington and Co.)— 
In the first few pages of this tale we are introduced to people of such 
extraordinary distinction that wo can hardly fail to be interested in 
their fortunes, The heroine, Eulalie, had “a faco as perfect in form 


and feature as it was thrilling in beauty of expression.” “In her 
elegant attire of to-day, friends started in astonishment, too surprised 
even to speak, and strangers stood before her in speechless admiration.” 
No destiny but the highest could be in store for a dressmaker’s ap- 
prentice of this sort. Ultimately she becomes the wife of the Duke of 
Jersey, whose “ lofty title” was “supported by a rent-roll of some hun- 
dred thousand per annum.” One Mrs. Courtenay has the credit of 
being Eulalie’s mother, until she explains that she is only her aunt, 
having robbed her sister of this child at its birth, adding, “It was born 
in a comatose state about which the doctor had his doubt.” These two 
ladies are, like every one else, overladen with superlatives. Mrs. 
Courtenay’s “ wealth was reputed something enormous,” she was “ the 
most distinguée, handsomest, and best-dressed woman in the most 
elegant and tastefully furnished house in all the county.” Lady Mont- 
pelier also was “ enormously rich, with all at her own command,” If 
these extracts do not attract readers to Name/ess, no words of ours will 
do so. 

The very handsome edition of the Dramatic Works of Moliére, 
rendered into English by Henri Van Laun (Edinburgh, Paterson), has 
now reached its sixth and concluding volume. The principal plays in 
this are “Le Fourberies de Scapin,” “Les Femmes Savantes,” and 
‘Le Malade Imaginaire.” This last was the great comedian’s final 
effort. He was almost dying when he wrote it, and ho actually expired 
on the evening of the fourth representation (February 17, 1673). He 
had taken himself the principal part, and the curtain had to be dropped 
during the burlesque scene,—a new doctor’s admission into the learned 
fraternity. It is impossible to speak too highly of the way in which Mr. 
Van Laun has executed his task. If the spirit of the original has some- 
times disappeared, the loss was inevitable. The translator has done 
his best to preserve it. On the other hand, nothing could exceed the 
industry with which he has collected all materials which might serve to 
illustrate his original, while the paper, printing, and illustrations of his 
volumes are all of excellent quality. 

Warrawarra, the Carib Chief: a Tale of 1770. By Honry H. Breen, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers,)—In former days, Mr. Breen would 
have styled his story a “ A Narrative of a Two Years’ Visit to the Island 
of Sidonie, in the Antilles,” and a reader would have had some notion 
of what he was undertaking in beginning its perusal. As it is, he has 
produced under the guise of a novel the record of an interesting episode 
in colonial history, some stirring adventures, a good deal of what now-a- 
days would be mere penny-a-lining, and an amount of stilted and verbose 
description of aristocratic life and conversation that is really appalling. 
Of course every sensible reader will skip the accounts of the entertain- 
ments and joustings given by the Marquis de Vaudreuil and his family, 
and the interminable speeches with which they were generally accom- 
panied. The motif of the story is of the slightest, but it is natural 
enough, and the dénowement has the merit of being surprising without 
being altogether absurd. The people have the advantages throughout 
of being either the most irredeemable scoundrels or types of manly 
virtue, or in the case of the ladies, models of angelic purity and grace. 
This saves all of us an immensity of trouble in the way of analysis of 
character and psychological puzzling, and cannot be too highly com- 
mended. By the way, what was the enterprise the Marchioness was 
about when she went out “shoping?” (Vol. L, p. 119.) 

M. Tullii Ciceronis in Q. Caecilium Divinatio, et in C. Verrem Actio 
Prima. With Introduction and Notes by W. C. Heitland and Herbert 
Cowie. (Cambridge University Press.)}—This volume is one of the 
“ Pitt Press Series,” and as such is recommended for the use of students 
who offer themselves as candidates for the local examinations of the 
University of Cambridge. Such recommendations are nearly equiva- 
lent to commands, and care should be taken that the books so prepared 
should be really suited to the wants of those who have to use them. 
It is the capacity of the junior students that has chiefly to be con- 
sidered in the case, and we have no hesitation that Messrs. Heitland 
and Cowie have very little notion of what that capacity is. A very large 
proportion of their notes is quite out of the reach of most of the lads who 
will read or, as is more probable, after a brief trial, refuse to read them. 
We shall give as a specimen the note on ‘quam iste per triennium ita vex- 
avit et prodidit ”(Actio Prima, c. iv.). “ Zumpt, on the authority of Guelf, 
only reads vastavit, veravit, ac perdidit, Madvig (‘Opuscula’) rejects 
Zumpt’s reading, on two grounds,—first, that ‘ vastare’ denotes the result 
of verare and perdere, and so, if it be read at all, should follow, and not 
precede them; secondly, that in rhetorical climax the copula is not, in 
Cicero at any rate, omitted between the first and second verbs and inserted 
between the second and the third, when the verbs are co-ordinate ; 
apparent exceptions ho considers errors of MSS., and corrects accord- 
ingly.” Surely the learned editors do not realise the fact that the 
scholars for whom this disquisition is intended are boys of whom @ 
| master is accustomed to ask such questions as, ‘“ What is the derivation 
of ‘triennium?’” “ What are the principal parts of ‘ prodidit?’” The 
space thus lost could have been employed on the next page, where we 
find the note “on the predicative dative, see Roby’s ‘Latin Grammar,’ 
preface to Vol. II.” Not one scholar in a hundred is likely to have 
| Roby’s “Grammar” by him, and we fear, not more than one in every 
ten teachers. It cannot be too often repeated that to refer without 
quoting is useless in books of this kind. On one page (82) we find the 
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editors making about a dozen such references, besides explaining etenim 
by xa} yap, for the benefit of boys three-fourths of whom do not learn 
Greek. 


Underground Jerusalem. By Charlies Warren, R.E. (Bentley.)— 
Captain Warren has much to say, but does not possess the art of saying 


it in a lucid or attractive way. What it is that he has discovered it 
would puzzle any reader not an expert in the Jerusalem controversy to 
say. If he had only told us what was known of the localities before the 
explorations began and what is known now, and told it without digres- 
sions, he would have fulfilled ten times better than he has his purpose 
of exciting the public interest in the work. It is not that we have any 
quarrel with the digressions, considered in themselves. On thecontrary, 
they are, for the most part, readable and pleasant. The story of the 
writer’s visit to the Samaritans, in particular, carries down to a recent 
period an interesting narrative. But we want to know, and that 
without taking much trouble, what has been actually done. It is clear 
enough, of course, to Captain Warren’s apprehension, but he supposes 
in his readers previous knowledge which they do not possess. There 
is mention, for instance, made of Mr. Ferguson’s theories, which 
Captain Warren believes himself to have disproved, but we look in vain 
for a lucid, explicit statement of what the theories are, and of the points 
in which they are supposed by the writer to fail. 

Flower and Thorn. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Routledge.)—In 
this volume we have three longer poems, containing together about two- 
fifths of the whole. These three are “Spring in New England,” 
“ Miantowona,” and “The Legend of Ara Caeli.” The second is an 
Indian legend, failing signally, as it seems to us, in the matter of form. 
Its verse, if verse it may be called, wants both dignity and melody, 
we were almost going to say, rhythm. The third is far more successful- 
The “ Legend” tells how an Italian wife, maddened by her own dis- 
appointed hopes of motherhood and the husband’s neglect, stole the 


holy “ Bambino,” substituting for it an image in which a 

“ Skilfal Jew 

Had given the eyes the tender blue, 

And the cheeks the delicate olive hue, 

And the form almost the curve and line 

Of the Image the good Apostle made 

Immortal with his miraculous art. 

What time the sculptor dreamed in the shade 

Under the skies of Palestine ;” 


and of how the wrath of Heaven was shown by a furious tempest, in 
the midst of which the sainted Child came home to its convent. It is a 
fanciful tale, such as American poets delighted to deal with, before they 
found that they had great subjects at home, and it is gracefully treated. 
But the best poem in the book is suggested by a subject which does 
come from home. “ Spring in New England” is one of the many fine 
poems which have been called forth in America by the emotions of the 
great Civil War. If the following is scarcely equal to what Mr. Lowell 
wrote on a similar subject, yet it has genuine beauty and pathos :— 


** When we remember how they died— 
In dark ravine and on the mountain-side, 
In leaguered fort and fire-encircled town, 
Upon the gun-boat's splintered deck, 
And where the iron ships went down— 
How their dear lives were spent, 
In the crushed and reddened wreck, 
By lone Isgoons and streams, 
In the weary hospital-tent, 
In the cockpit’s crowded hive— 
How they languished and died 
In the black stockades—it seems 
Ignoble to be alive! 
Tears will well to our eyes, 
And the bitter doubt will rise— 
But hush! for the strife is done, 
Forgiven are wound and scar; 
The fight was fought and won 
Long since, on sea and shore, 
And every scattered star 
Set in the blue once more: 
We are one as before, 
With the blot from our scutcheon gone!’ 
“ So let our heroes rest 
Upon your sunny breast: 
Keep them, O South, our tender hearts and true, 
Keep them, O South, and learn to hold them dear 
From year to year! 
Never forget, 
Dying for us, they died for you. 
This hallowed dust should knit us closer yet. 
Hark! ‘tis the bluebird’s venturous strain 
High on the old fringed elm at the gate— 
Sweet-voiced, valiant on the swaying bough, 
Alert, elate, 
Dodging the fitful spits of snow, 
New England's poet-laureate 
Telling us Spring has come again!” 


Some of the “‘ gnomic” poetry of the “ Quatrains” is vigorous. We 
must find room for a sonnet, ‘‘ England,” one of the generous utterances 
which go far to heal many wounds :— 


“ ENGLAND. 
“ While men pay reverence to mighty things 
They must revere thee, thou blue-cinctured isle 
Of England—not to-day, but this long while 
In the front of nations, Mother of great kings, 
Soldiers, and poets. Round thee the Sea flings 
His steel-bright arm, and shields thee from the guile 
And hurt of France. Secure, with august smile, 
Thou sittest, and the East its tribute brings. 
Some say thy old-time power is on the wane, 
Thy moon of grandeur filled, contracts at length— 
They see it darkening down from less to less. 
Let but a hostile hand make threat again, 
And they shall see thee in thy ancient strength, 
Each iron sinew quivering, lioness!" 


She Reigns Alone. By Beatrice Yorke. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 


of writing. Her three volumes average more than three hundred 
each, and the pages have an almost discouragingly close look, If 

the allowance of interest, whether in incident or character, were some- 
thing to correspond! Her heroes and heroines chatter away, 
naturally, doubtless, but in a quite unimportant and desultory fashion 
Everybody is in love, except, of course, the elderly people, who hays 
closed that chapter of life; and everybody, without any Very serious 
difficulty, is married. The hero firds out, indeed, quite late on in the 
story, that he is an altogether different person from what he had thought, 
But as the change is very much. for the better, the event, which would 
commonly be somewhat disturbing, passes off very quietly. It may 
almost be said that this is the only incident in She Reigns Alone, but it 
haa improbability enough to raise the ayerage of that quality thronghout 
the book tolerably high. 

One of the most important of the interesting fac-simile reprints which 
have lately found such favour with the public is Paradise Lost, as 
Originally Published by John Milton, with an Introduction by David 
Massen (Elliot Stock). Mr. Masson, who describes, with the minute 
care which is usual with him the circumstances ef the first publication, 
has made his introduction very interesting. He remarks that the 
Paradise Lost contrasts very favourably with the rest of Milton’s poeti- 
cal works, in the care which had evidently been bestowed on the 
correction of the press. The spelling, for instance, though fluctuati 
and capricious, is far better than that which we find in the first edition 
of the “Samson Agonistes.” The interest and value of these exact re- 
prints are beyond a doubt, but we hope that no attempt will be made 
to push the use of them beyond proper limits. For ordinary readers, 
and still more for educational purposes, they are quite out of place, 

We have to notice tho annual issue of Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage 
and Baronetage, Titles of Courtesy, and the Knightage (Dean and Co,), 
which, we are reminded, has the advantage of being under “ direct per- 
sonal revision and correction.” ebrett remarks that “the number of 
sot-disant baronets increases apace,” and warns investors against the 
supposed security of titled directors who have no sort of claim to the 
dignity which they assume. The volume is as complete and as careful 
as usual. 
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Ready-Money Mortiboy, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Reville (Rev. A.), The Devil, 2nd Edition, crown 8vo......(Williams & Norgate) 2/0 





Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Above Suspicion, 12mM0 ...........0000.00: iapnes (Warne & Co.) 2, 
Royal Masonic Seem. edited by K. R. H. Mackenzie, 8vo ...(John Hogg) 21 
Saul of Tarsus, by a Layman, 890 .......sscsessesesseeee «seeeee( Williams & Norgate) 10/6 





Sayles (L. C.), The Laws of Racing, cr 8vo (Shaw & Sons) 2/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, new lib, edition, vol 11, 8vo (A. & C. Black) 8/6 
Smith (W.) and H. Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol 1...(Murray) 31/6 
Venn (Rev. J.), St. Paul's Three Chapters on Holiness, 8vo ...... (Nisbet & Co.) 7/6 











PFGLiainakRe se & WATE R— 
‘Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence and agreeable 
flayour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints, 428. Bottles included and allowed for. 

APOLLINARIS OOMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
al] Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


biscuits.” 
Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 88 each. 


sore CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 











Sold in 1s Tins. 
ame preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
orld. 





—Miss Yorke is only too conscientious in giving us the proper quantity 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIps PAGE, TWELVE GUINBAS. 
£10 10 0] Narrow Column... 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
got later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM 
AN ’"S MAGAZINE for MARCH contains 
long and i mportant Poem, entitled, “The SAILING o = 
SWALLOW, ALGERNON C. SWINBURN. 
Continuation of JUSTIN McCARTHY’S New Story, “ 3188 
MISANTHROPE ;” and other Contributions of interest. 


Tle GENTLEMA 





LINTON’S NEW STORY. 

BELGRAVIA for “MARCH contains the Continuation of Mrs. 
LINTON'S New Story, “The WORLD WELL LOST;” the 
First Part of Mr. C. [ARLES READE’S New Story, ‘& The 
JILT ;” and other Valuable Contributions. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
The NEW REPUBLIC; eats Culture, Faith, and Philo- 
sophy in an English Oountry vols 
POPULAR EDITION of of Mrs. ‘LINTOW S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, with Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn Linton. 

“Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality the authoress has in some 
measure surpassed herself.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

Demy Svo, with over 100 Illustrations (uniform with “ Academy Notes"), 1s. 

PICTORIAL NOTES in the NATIONAL GALLERY. (The 


British SCHOOL.) By HENRY BLACKBURN. 


NEW_NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA of ST. PETER. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“The three volumes contain more pages worth reading than, as a rule, do 
thirty volumes of the ordinary novel of commerce."—Saturday Review. 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. Cameron. 3 vols. 
JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. W. Bardsley, 








MA. 8 vols. (Shortly. 
DICK TEMPLE. By James Greenwood. 5 vols. 
¥. 


WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 3 vols. [stortiy. 


CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. 


With a = By James Rice and WALTER BESANT. 
wn 8yo, cloth extra, HUM 10! us. Portrait, 6s. 
TOM 








HOOD'S POEMS, S and PATHETIC. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by his on a FREELING BRODERIP. 





Small 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s each. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS—CHEAP EDITION. 


WOMAN in WHITE. (Ready.) The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS.? 

DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. FROZEN DEEP. 

MY MISCELLANIES. LAW and the LADY. 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Bumerous Illustrations, and Frontispieces by George du Maurier, Sir John 
Gilbert, and others, price 6s each. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, Nan ee Illustrations and numerous 


A HISTORY of the RIFLE. BRIGADE (The Prince 
Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WimLiam H. Cops, formerly 
Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

Mrs. H. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. 

RB. Hawzis. Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Dlustrations, 10s 6d. 

The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the GREAT WEST. A 
Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of the Great North American 
Desert. By RICHARD IRVING Dop@s, Lieutenant-Colonel United States Army. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM BLACKMORE. Map, and numerous [ilus- 

trations drawn by Ernest Griset. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. In 9 vols. Edited £4 10s. 

The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. ted by the Rev. 

ALEXANDER Dycg, Third Edition, with Mr. Dyce’s ~_ Correctio 


“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared......A great work, worthy 
of his reputation.” —Zimes. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, by the Author of “ Democracy,” “From Feudal to Federal,” &c 
THE POLICY OF ENGLAND IN RELATION TO INDIA AND 


THE EAST; OR, 
ALEXANDRIA, scien 
, 


HERAT. 
By J. A. PARTRIDGE. 
1 vol. small post 8yo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d, with Map. 


on " In this little volume the Eastern Question is handled with remarkable boldness 
skill. The English of its is unusually direct and nervous.”"—May/air. 
pany © reasons for the new policy of England are both forcible and i 8, 
. Worth the attention ef statesmen.”—Bi: Gazette.——" A rare mastery 
he great subject."—IJndustrial Review ——“ Mr. Partridge takes a very sensible 
a 4 of the Eastern Question. He looks at the approaches to Hindustan solely as 
* Best eee English question. His conclusions are sound.”— Whitehall Review of 
bet th t Books.” We think the whole scheme worthy of careful consideration, 
© question of Alexandria and the Suez Canal involves the boldest and most 
me portant argument."—Zhe Academy.—*Mr. Partridge writes with evident 
wledge of his subject." —TZhe Scotsman. 











BOOKS OF MARK, 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 





A FOURTH EDITION OF 


The CRUISE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER,’ 


Ww. J. J. 
Spry, is now ready. 1 bo demy 8vo, cloth extra, with y Map and 
many Illustrations, price 18s. 


“ Will be be ome and ca’ with great interest......Gives a capital idea of the 
cruise...... tten.”"—. 
Po, We must on unqualified aoahe to the writer for a charming book.”"—John 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


The TWO AMERICAS by Sir Rose Price, Bart., is now 
ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 188. 


“ One of the raciest books of travel of the season.”—Scotsman. 
“The whole book is exceedingly pleasant reading.” —Standard. 
Now ready, complete in 1 volume. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of 1 ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Cor- 


H. CLovuGs, some time Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and 


ta a of the and 
Literature at University College, London. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 188; 
half-bound, 21s. Nearly 800 pages. 


EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. 2 vols., with 3 
Maps and many Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, £228. [Fifth Edition 


TICKNOR'S MEMOIRS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, loth extra, 


‘Second Edition. 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Rae 
ROBERT BLACK. Royal 8yvo, numerous Illustrations. In 5 vols. cloth extra, 


each 24s. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. To be completed in 
8 vols., uniform with Guizot's “ History of France.” Vol. I. now ready. Trans- 
lated by Moy THOMAS. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, with all the French [llustra- 
tions, 24s. (Ready. 


SMITH (G.), ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS and DIS- 
COVERIES. By GzonGe SMITH (of the British Museum). Illustrated by 
Photographs and numerous ware Illustrations of his recent Discoveries. 
Demy 8vo, 188. Fifth Edition. 


SMITH | (G. ma The CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. 


of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Del 
Seen a abo, the of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod ; Babylouion Fables 
and Legends of the Gods; the Cuneiform Inecriptio ns. With many 


from 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. Fourth Edition. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE: a Romance of 


Exmoor. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


R. D. . BLACKMORE'S ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the 


th Downs. 8vo, cloth, 6s 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of 


the New Forest. 8vo, cloth, 6s 


R. D. BLACKMORE'S CLARA VAUGHAN: a Novel. 8vo, 


cloth, 6s 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S CRIPPS the CARRIER: a Novel. 


8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S A DAUGHTER of HETH : a Novel. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S THREE FEATHERS: aNovel. 8vo, 


cloth, 
WILLIAM BLACKE’S KILMENY: a Novel. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEET- 


HEART, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


. SCHWEINFURTH, The HEART of f AFRICA ; 
Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the U: ons of = 
Centre of Africa. By Dr. = SCHWEINFURTH. y ELLEN E. 
FREWER. 2 vols. 8vo, ye rds of 500 each, with 130 Woodcuts from 
Drawings made by the Author, and 2 Maps, 42s. Second Edition. 


Major W. F. BUTLER’S GREAT LONE LAND. Travels 


and Adventures. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 7s 6d. 


Dr. G 


jor W. F. BUTLER’S WILD NORTH LAND. A 
2 a eee across Northern North America. Illustrated, crown 8yvo, 


jor W. F F. BUTLER'S AKIM-FOO: the History of a 


ure. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6 
“A great success.” —Zraminer. 


H. M. STANLEY'S HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 


Crown 8vo. Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A. MAC GAHAN’S RIDE to KHIVA, and CAM- 
PAIGNING on the OXUS. With Map and Iilustrations. Cloth, crows 


J. 


C. THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN 


R. 8 
AROTIC REGION. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 


A Catalogue of other Standard Works sent post free to any 
address. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and RIVINGTON. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

—Twelve Scholarships: Eight, £40; Four, £20. 

Election Second Week in May.—Apply to the Secre- 
tary, the College, Cheltenham. 


IGHGATE. — There will be 
VACANOIES at EASTER in an old-estab- 
lished School for Young Ladies. Resident Foreign 
and English Governesses. Professors attend for 
Modern Languages and Accomplishments. Inclu- 
sive terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.—Address, “ D. G.,” 
the Grove, Highgate. 
HE Rev. R. H. HART, Vicar of 
Bentley, Suffolk, and formerly Scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, takes PUPILS to be 
repared with his own son for a Public School. Re- 
Jeseaees +The Very Rev. J. S. Howson, Dean of 
Chester, and Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the 
City of London School. 


yj ATTON-LE-DALE VICARAGE, 

near PRESTON.—The Rev. J.C. KERSHAW 
receives into his house SIX PUPILS, from nine to 
thirteen, to be prepared for the Public Schools. 
References: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Man- 
chester; Sir Hardinge S. Giffard, Q.C., M.P. (the 
Solicitor-Genera]) ; and parents of former pupils now 
at Eton, Clifton, and Marlborough. Terms and further 
references on application. 


NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAT. EXAMINATION, LONDON 
CENTRE (WOMEN), JUNE 18, 1877, 

Candidates are requested to send in their Names 
before April 1 to Miss PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
E.C., Local Secretary. 

Information about the Classes of Instruction by 
correspondence, in connection with the above 
Examination, may be obtained from Miss SHORE, Fir 
Grove, Sunninghill. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The present TERM ends on Wednesday, March 28. 
The SUMMER TERM begins on Wednesday, April 
18, Thenumber of Pupils now in the School is thirty. 
The boys are from nine to sixteen years of age. 

Classics.—F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S., Managing 
Master, and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 
M.A., late Assistant-Examiner in Mathematics in the 
University of London. 

Chemistry.—F. 8. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll. Camb., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. 

English, History, Geograpbhy.—F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.8., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French, Examiner in.—Ch. Cassal, LL.D., Professor 
of the French Language and Literature in University 
College, London, and at the Royal Naval College. 

German.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London, late Examiner iu 
German in the University of London. 

Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 

Writing. —O. F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnastics and Fencing.—Mr, A. Winterbottom. 

Music.—Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. 

Dancing.—Miss Mary Birch. 

Classes are also taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
Miss Cases. 

Address, Mrs, CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free, Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piecadiliy. 

¥ NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, — 228 Piccadilly, 

ondon. 





























OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 
—No remedial measures can equal the celerity 
and certainty with which Holloway’s twin medica- 
ments relieve, reduce, and banish muscular and 
nervous pains. Cold winds, excessive humidity, 
sudden storms, and chilly mornings and evenings 
will provoke these tortures in constitutions predis- 
posed to gout, rheumatic gout, acute or chronic 
rheumatism, and neuralgia. Its sufferers should know 
that nothing affords as much relief as Holloway’s 
Ointment, well rubbed upon the skin, after repeated 
warm fomentations. Thousands of testimonials bear 
witness to the wonderful comfort obtained from the 
gafe and simple treatment which all can adopt. 
Holloway'’s Ointment, assisted by the judicious use of 
his Pills, is especially serviceable in assuaging the 
sufferings from cramp and other muscular paius. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] October 18, 1873, 
My Dear Doctor,—I request you to accept my grateful thanks for your great professional assistance, whieh 
enables me to masticate my food; and to add, wherever I go I shall show your professional skill, 48 I think 
the public ought to know where such great improvements in dentistry and mechanical skill can be 
Iam, dear Doctor, yours truly, 8. G. Hutoutns, 
G. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 


—— 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 














The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) tug 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Inyestj. 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 


1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. ee Nas " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
chedule.) 
The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 











FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED - KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordimry 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 








‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the ts frequently made, “ that the com! 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE ws 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, aud it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the Propet 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. OOLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is ee the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
overed, 


+. ded atat 





CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever, Agu 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Oholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
| CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, é. 
J. OC. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the nrost valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from W! 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of com 
cousider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Oo., Horncastle. | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
““We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


—— SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 7. aa ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. OHATTHRTON.— 
Travelling-Bag. Every evening, at 8 o'clock, an Ori romantic 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER | drama, entitled, HASKA. Mr. Oreswi Mise Late 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. ton, Messrs. H. Russell, F. Tyars, G. Weston, ©! 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. R. Dolman, ©. Fenton, J. J Doagies, 
CATALOGUES POST FREES. 188 STRAND. 




















OF'EM. To conclude with the DATE-TBEE @ 


&c.; Misses OC. Nott, O. Jeks, &c. receded be 
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RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Offices: 62 Ludgate Hil], London. 


SUMMARY OF QUINQUENNIAL REPORT. 
For the Period ending December 31, 1876. 





In valuing the business of the Company for the 
period ending 1871, the Carlisle Table of Mortality, 
3 per cent. interest, was adopted for both 
Branches. Since that time the Institute of Actuaries 
bave published the result of its inves’ tions into the 
mortality existing among assured lives, and the 
Directors, desirous to obtain the latest experience on 
the subject, had no hesitation whatever in deciding to 
adopt the result of such experience for the valuation 
of the Ordinary Branch. 

The only question requiring any serious considera- 
tion on their part was the rate of interest which should 
be assumed in the calculations, and after mature 
deliberation on the subject, the Directors resolved to 

ere to the rate used on the previous occasion, viz., 
3 cent.,and they therefore instructed the Actuary 
ee Ordinary Branch to value his policies by the 
Institute Hm 3 per cent. Table, and with pure pre- 
qinms only. 

The effect of the adoption of these principles will be 
to increase the amount required to be held in reserve, 
toa very considerable extent. 

In the Industrial Branch, the Directors have, for 
some years, recorded their own mortality experience, 
but they hesitated to use this until the results shall 
have been confirmed by still further experience, and 
they thought it unadvisable to adopt a table of mor- 
tality which had not been made public. 

The various published Tables of Mortality were 
compared with the Prudential experience, and finding 
that Dr. Farr’s English Life Table (No. 3) very closely 
approximated to their own experience, they preferred 
using it for the present valuation; and they were 
further induced to adopt this table from the fact that 
the results were deduced from the mortality of the 

lation at large. 

‘he instructions to the Actuary of the Industrial 
Branch were, therefore, to value by the English Life 
Table (No. 3), with 3 per cent. interest. 

The Directors have had under consideration the 
anomalous results which would be produced by classi- 
fying the ages in the Industrial Branch according to 
the usual methods; and it was therefore resolved to 
adopt a different system, keeping the policies issued 
in each year distinct, and making a separate valuation 
for each year of issue. 

They further instructed the Actuary to make sepa- 
rate valuations for male and female lives, and as the 
first policies were issued by the Company in the year 
1852, this involved the enormous labour of fifty sepa- 
rate valuations. He was also instructed, not merely 
to exclude negative values, but to provide a positive 
liability for every single policy in force. This has 

been done. 

The reports of the Actuaries show that while the 








Assurance Funds on 31st D ber, 1876, 
oe oes ove ove one coe eve £869,259 
The Reserves required are— 
Ordinary Branch ... oo» £404,835 
Industrial Branch .., ove 356,736 
761,571 
Showing a surplus of tie £107,688 


The Directors have submitted the reports of their 
Actuaries to Mr. A. H. Bailey, to whose important 
report they beg to draw special attention. 

“During the five years the premium income of the 
Oompany has increased from £348,975 15s 6d to 
£1,068,821 14s 44, showing an increase of 
£714,845 188 10d, 

The Assurance Fund, notwithstanding the charges 
incurred for extension expenses, has been increased 
from £354,438 138s 1d to £868,401 58 4d., showing an 
increase of £513,962 12s 3d. 

It may be interesting to the Share and Policyholders 
+ 1 Soomeeg deny De og pe | = the Business of 

Sompany six weeks from 
the time of closing the books on Dec. 31, 1876, and when 
itis borne in mind that the number of contracts inthe 
ordinary Branch was 17,912, and in the [ndustrial 
Branch 2,643,665, the operation is one totally unex- 
ampled in the history of Life Assurance, and testifies 
in an unmistakable manner to the efficiency of 


processes is to subject the liabilities to a very stringent 
test, which I believe that the greater number of 
ordinary Life Assurance Companies could not bear. 

In the Industrial Branch, the average amount as- 
sured by each policy is £8 88 9d, and the average 
weekly premium rather less than 1d; the average 
rate of premium is £4 7s 11d per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured. Of the total premiums, 83 per cent. 
are payable on Policies that have been issued during 
the last five years; and of the remaining 17 per cent., 
more than one-fourth are for assurance on lives not 
exceeding 16 years of age. 

In acquiring and carrying on such a business as this, 
heavy expense must necessarily be incurred. The 
cost of acquiring the business is met by the condition 
of the policy stipulating that less than the full sum 
assured shall be payable if death occur during the first 
year of assurance, thus reviving in another form the 
practice of requiring an entrance-fee. The cost of 
conducting the business is met by charging materially 
higher rates of premium than in the Ordinary Branch. 
Again, it is found by experience that many of these 
Policies are allowed to lapse after short periods ; thus, 
of the Policies that were existing at the date of the last 
Valuation, flve years ago, about 58 per cent. only are 
now in force. 

Attention is drawn to these peculiarities to show 
wey the methods of valuation in common use, and 
which alone were contemplated by the Life Assurance 
Companies Act, are in my judgment not applicable to, 
and should not have been required for, such a business 
as this. Nevertheless, in obedience to the law, the 
enormous labour has been gone through of making a 
careful and detailed Valuation of the more than two 
millions and a half of Policies comprised in this branch. 
The sums assured and premiums have been valued by 
the English Life Table No. 3 at 3 per cent. interest, 
and from the value of the premiums deductions have 
been made to provide for future expenses and profits. 
The deduction has been such as to make a reserve for 
all Policies of five years’ standing on lives above 30 
years of age, equivalent to the result of a pure pre- 
mium valuation, For the r ining A 5, & 
deduction has been made from the value of the 
premiums sufficient to provide an actual reserve for 
every single Policy in foree. The rate of deduction 
averages more than 42 per cent., and in no case is less 
than 25 per cent, 

Of the ample sufficiency of these reserves, no one 
conversant with the subject can have the slightest 
doubt. As @ further precaution, however, you have 
thought it desirable not to divide the whole of the 
resulting surplus without previously making a sub- 
stantial addition to the Contingency Fund; and after 
these precautions have been taken, the Assured's 
share of the surplus will provide a bonus of 28} per 
cent. of the premiums paid during the quinquennium 
on the participating Policies,a rate of bonus which 
but few of your contemporaries can equal or surpass. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to congratulate 
= on the soundness of the Company's financial con- 

on. 








I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ARTHUR H. BAILEY. 

7 Royal Exchange, February 21, 1877. 

The full reports of the Actuaries, Messrs. T. O. 
Dewey and W. Hughes, can be obtained on application 
at the Chief Office, or from any of the Agents of the 
Company. 





BALANCE-SHEET 


OF THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
on the 3lst December, 1876. 








LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders Capital ...........+.000eesee0e see £10,052 0 0 
Life Assurance Fund ...........+.+» -» 868,401 5 4 
Sickness and Assurance Fund ..,.......... 857 18 0 

Contingency Fund, created at Annual 
Meeting, April, 1872 ......-00c0:-00:eereecee 16,096 0 0 
L hold Redemption Fund 2,000 0 0 
£897,407 3 4 


Claims under Life Policies admitted, but 





not yet paid 9,360 11 9 
£906,767 15 1 
ASSETS. 
Mortgages on Property within the 


United Kingdom ..........sssseseseerersseeee £72,472 18 6 
Loans on the Company's Policies ......... 15,5566 6 0 





staff of ihe Company. 

Ia conclusion, the Directors again congratulate the 
various connections of the Company upon its present 
satisfactory condition, and assure them that the very 
cautious principles which have hitherto guided them 

continue to animate them in the future,and they 
tely on the cordial co-operation of every one inter- 
ested in its welfare to help to advance the Company 
to @ still greater position of prosperity. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Quinquennial Valuation of the 
ties of your Company, to the 3ist December, 
1876, 8 work far surpassing in ude any similar 
cperation in the history of Life Assurance in this 
Couniry. has been completed. During the progress of 
the work, I have from time to time inspected the 
various operations, and have now bad submitted to 
Me the results. 
The business of the Company is divided into two 
hes, called the “Ordinary ” and the “ Industrial.” 
ha are henceforth, in pursuance of powers which 
ve been obtained for that purpose, to be worked 
Wispendently of each other, separate accounts being 


ie total prewiam income of the Policies in force 





On the 3ist ber, 1876, was £1,063,821 per annum 
Of this, £83,245 belongs to the Ordinary, £980,576 to 
the Industrial Branch. . commana 


the former premiums, about 62 per cent. are pay- 
= ®nnually, the remainder half-yearly, questa, 
a 1 & few cases monthly. The whole of the pre- 
= of the Industrial Branch are payable weekly. 
oa © liabilities of the Ordinary Branch have been 
mated, as explained in Mr. Hughes's Report, the 
3 urances by what is technically termed an HM 
Per Cent, Pure Premium Valuation, the Annuities 
at 3 per cent. 


In ts:— 

In British Government Securities ...... 47,226 18 11 
Indian and Colonial do. eoese 74,610 8 1 
Fore’ do. coves 16,867 15 3 
Railway and other Debentures and 
Dehent 











47,2008 5 8 

Railway Shares (Preference and Ordi- 
nary) 588111 4 
Trust Funds Certificates ..........00008 20,423 10 0 
_——— Ground —— ey 176,512 13 9 

ouse Property (Freehold and Lease- 
hold). at 133,495 210 
Life and other Interestsand Reversiong 97,149 9 9 


Furniture and Fittings (Head and 











Branch Offices) .,.........0.0«. eoennes eveseee 11,200 15 4 
Loans upon Personal Security. + 30,266 18 9 
Loan on Borough Rates.......0eeeeeeree 8,640 0 0 
Mortgage of Reversi 6,308 13 1 
Agents’ Balances 43,399 6 9 
Outstanding Pr 5,272 110 





Do. Interest and Rents............ 
Amount due from Official Liquidator of 
International Society...........+..« covveree 24,616 16 2 
Deposits at Three Months’ Notice......... 23,000 0 0 
Cash—On Deposit............€10,000 0 0 
In hand and on current 
t 30,996 7 11 











———— 40,996 711 
£906,767 15 1 
We have ined the f i A t 


going , find 
them to be correct, and hereby confirm the same. We 
have also seen and the various Securities. 


N, 
ROBERT BARNES, '} AXditors, 





Experience, also 
rest. 1t will suffice to say that the effect of these 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be Pe a) by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG ASSURANCEOCOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAI M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at pessben, Caleutie, Colombo, Foo- 
chow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, dy, Mad 
6, 








ras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghal, 
Singapore, yang Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Forei, Securities, the custody of the 

? 


same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, 
and 7, ing rrrs b the 
above-named dependencies. 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on — at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 
0. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 








Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 

Henry R. Brand, ’ Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, . iq. 

M.P. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, -—- John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Emauuel Good-| Benjamin Shaw, . 

hart, Eeq. Dudley Robert 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, 

Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY, 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
soseetien of premium, or paid in at the option of 
nsured. 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

LOANS, in connection caer Life Assurance, om 
sums of not less than £300, 


approved secur 
IN’ in the 


‘ity, in 
TINE INSURANCE.—Policies pe: 
lifetime of the Assured are granted wil 
tion in profits on the tontine principle. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT O. TUCKER, Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
13 St. James's 4 London, 8. W. 
CITY BRANCH. 
Mansion House Buildings, E.O. 
Chairman—Right Hon. jo Robert Mowbray, M.P., 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 4th 

January last showed :— 

I, AS TO THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY, 
That the growth and prosperity of the Society, d' 
the period, of which it gave numerous details, 
been everywhere manifest. 

2. ASTO THE FINANCIAL Position OF THE SocruTy 
That the Assurance Fund at the 
date of Valuation was ........... £2,118,467 10 2 
And the calculated Liability at 

the same date..........ceceesereeree 1,760,516 18 10 
Thus lea te mene! cesseereeressee £357,940 16 4 
And that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve 
Fund of £50,000, and the fractional amount of 
£7,940 16s 4d, there remained for division the sum of 
£300,000, which was larger by £30,000 than on any 
previous occasion. 
3. AS TO THE RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 
That the sum — fell to Am jn would produce 
reversionary ions to ces, am 
in the aggregate to £357,014, varying in naleuel 
cases from 35 to 91 per cent., and averaging over 50 
per cent. on the Premiums received in the Quinquen- 
nium ; and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the pre- 
sent money value of the Reversionary Bonus, was the 
true of the all av 30 per cent. 
on the like pay ts, as pared with 29 per cent. in 
1872, the highest previous per-ceutage. 

4. AS TO THE Basis OF VALUATION. 
‘That the Institute of Actuaries’ new Hm, or Healthy 
largert Poalieh nnd Sootsh olicen, with act promioms 
te! w net 

and 3 per cent interest, had been used in the Investi- 
gation; and that the severity of the new test, as well 
as the mgth and elasticity of the Society, were 
alike shown by the fact that the Reserve thus required 
was greater by £84,611 than that which would have 
been needed by the Carlisie Table. 




















The next Division of Profits will take place ig 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later entrants. 


The Report above-mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns 
made tothe Board of Trade, and every information, 
can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or 
from any of its Agents. 








GEORGE CUTOCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDEBED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S.,, 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Lancet.——‘‘A book of first-rate merit.”— 
Practitioner ——“ Very full and exhaustive throughout.”—Spectator———“ A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.”—Chemical News. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at the Libraries. 


A BRIDE FROM THE RHINELAND, 
A NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 





i LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 


J.and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


Month in the Camp before Sebastopol.’ 


various Languages. 


ee of FOREIGN SONG. By the Author of “A Subscriptions, £3 a year, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


HE DIVINE ORDER of the UNIVERSE, asjinterpreted 
by Emanuel Swedenborg, with especial relation to Modern Astronomy. By 


the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 


Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS OARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £%, 
be: + 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading. 
open from Ten to half-past Six ‘oom 


. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





up such vacancies will be 


“Divine Truth is Order; and Divine Good the Essential of Order."—Arcana | 26 next, at ten o'clock prec 


Celestia, art. 1728. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





BISHOP BROWNE on the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


The Tenth Edition, revised, in 8vo, 


XPOSITION of the THIRTY- 
Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. EpbwArD HAROLD BROWNE, 


.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


management, copies of w 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.—The Governors of St. Paul's 
School hereby give notice that, after the Easter vacation, there will be Six 
VACANCIES on the Foundation, and that an Examination for the purpose of filling 


held at St. Paul’s School, beginning on Monday, March 
isely. The Examination is open to all boys, wi 


now in the School or not, between the ages of 12 and 14; and candidates in 

to present themselves must make application on a form to be obtained from 
undersigned, and will be required to pay 5s on making the application, and £) 
for entrance-fee in case of election. The Foundationers will be appointed accord. 
ing to the result of such examination, and will be entitled to a free educa 


rice 16s. 
NINE ARTICLES, the School, in accordance 


with the terms of the scheme recently settled 4 
hich scheme may be obtained by sending 1s postage 


stamps to the undersigned.—By order, 
Mercers’ Hall, February 24,1877. JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen's 
FT Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
“‘RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRAN 3 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 


Distillery 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696, een 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


— and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PSaeeEvED PROVISIONS, and 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all ue of oe Co LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 Hour 
45 Minutes. Departures every Friday, from Charing 
Cross, at 3.45, and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m. (See Bills.) 


HE GRANVILLE. 
“ Nowhere in England can a series of Baths 
such as that at the Granville be seen.”"—Morning Post. 
“ As a residential hotel during winter, the Granville 
is second to none.” —Globe. — 
Address, The MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET mnie = TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 

















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


andard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


i & CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


The most efficacious remedy is 


ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forms, for smoking and 
inhalation, prepared by 

. pierced and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 














ye and GAME PIES; also, 





—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oo SOUP, and _ other 


. eens for 





INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Texts a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“AG AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

K for JOHN GOSNELL and O0.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


AMILY MEDICINE.—The most 
healthy families are visited at times with some 
ailments, and at such times no medicine can be resorted 
to with more perfect confidence than PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS. In cases of rheumatism, debility, stomach 
complaints, bile, gravel, cutaneous affections, headache, 
indigestion, &c., PARR'S PILLS give immediate relief, 
without the slightest pain or inconvenience. May be 
btained of any medicine vendor. 











EPPS’S 


COCOA. 
INDIGESTION. 





MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 
See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


> pemeanies INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instrumentse— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &€. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; On0ssB 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
-.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and OONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated ts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as Ge = 4 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oave 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 





‘s ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
on Sgitsh speaking students want.”"—Z.raminer. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By Dr. FREDERIOH UEBERWEG, 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of 
Into Profes Kénigsberg. 
by G. S. Morris, A.M. With additions by 
the Translator; by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., on 
English and American Philosophy; and by V. 
Botta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 
NUIENT AND MEDLEVAL PHILOSO- 
Vol. AY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. IL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


‘WasTMINSTER Review :—* We know of no com- 
pendium s0 satisfactory in all respects. It may be 
recommended to students with all confidence as an 

le text-book.” 

BRITISH QUARTERLY ReviIEW :—“ The work is con- 
cise and clear, exact and suggestive, comprehensive 
and critical.” 

§pEcTATOR :—“ Itis one of that class of books which 
the more it is known the more it is valued......For 
certain purposes—such, for instance, as as 
students for examination—it is admirably adapted, 


better perhaps than any other work of its kind.” 

gN2ZUM :—“ It combines in an unusual degree 

the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and concise- 

and therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use 

of students, while the copious bibliography renders it 
of value to the scholar.” 





SECOND EDITION, 
Price 7s 6d, of 


THE VISION OF GOD, 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 
PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

By HENRY ALLON, LD. 


“These are wise, eloquent, and thoughtful sermons, 
singularly undogmatic. There is not a page which 
we do not heartily accept as both true and wise 
teaching. This volume is full of fine lessons, and of 
that poetry which is at the very heart of Christianity.” 


wm Spectator. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 
LIFE OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


By the Rey. L. TYERMAN, 


Author of “The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, M.A.” 


2 vols. 8vyo, with Portraits, price 24s. 


“Mr. Tyerman unquestionably possesses in a pecu- 
liar degree some of the essential qualifications for 
tucha work. The studies and research necessary for 
the production of his previous books have given him 
Svery thorough knowledge of the great revival of 
Téligious feeling in England out of which Methodism 
arose, and an acquaintance with the religious society 
nd literature of the time at once extensive and 
minute. His position in his own comm union has given 
him the command of many documentary and other 
sources of information which have not been available 
to other biographers of Whitefield.”"—Scotsman. 


MACDONALD & HOWSON’S ST. JOAN. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SAINT JOHN. 
By the Rev. JAMES M, MACDONALD, D.D. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Very Rev. J. 8. 
HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester, Joint Author of 
“Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul.” 
With Five Maps and Twenty-one Full-page Illustra- 
engraved specially for this work, from recent 
tographs, and other Engravings. In royal 8vo, 
price 21s, cloth extra. 


SECOND EDITION, 
Price 12s, of 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
By HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D., 
President of Cheshunt College. 


“This is both an extremely learned and very 
thoughtful book......We should not do it justice if we 
did not call our readers’ attention to the very frequent 
Dr and always thoughtful side-glimpses which 
evid ids gives us into the rationale of Christian 
maken and belief. Not oa =. Reynolds 

es his special subject—John the tist—an ex- 
Cte discussing the fundamental culties of 
tian belief, and he rarely does so without saying 
—, which seems tO us even more instructive 
Cc his special criticism of the particular chapter of 
hristianity with which he is dealing."—Spectator. 


LONDON: 
HODDER & STOUGHTON , 27 Paternoster Row. 


PROFESSOR FERRIER’S RESEARCHES. 


With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, price 15s. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN, 
Assistant-Physician to King’s College Hospital, Professor of Forensic Medicine, King's College. 
“ This is in many ts an important work. Full of experimental facts and theoretical 
H. Lewis, in Nature. 
“We welcome this work as a very important and valuable contribution to an obscure and difficult 4 
Germans ‘or path-Dreaking * 

treatise.”"—. t. 

“It is a book deserving of the most carefal and attentive study."—-London Medical Record. 
is one of great intricacy, the author has dealt with it in such a manner that it is competent for any hi - 
educated non-medical reader to be gradually led on to the most profound questions in cerebral physiology.” == 

“The turbid chaos of facts in which the laws of the functions of the encephalon have so | 
seems at last to be clearing itself up by depositing something like an erly precipitate of doctrine Dr. 
generality—in other words, we may regard it as markisg the end of an old era, and the ning of 
one in cerebral physiology."—Boston Medical and Surgical y Ann Ay — ——— 


By DAVID FERRIER, M.D., F.R.S., 

respec ions, 

geome and forcibly written...,..[t will long remain a storehouse to which all students must go for material.”"— 
ment of physiological inquiry. It is, indeed, as the phrase it, an ‘epoch-making 

“ The work must be studied by all who claim to be well informed in their professiou. Though the sub ject 

Medical Examiner. 
lain dissolved 
Ferrier’s work may be regarded as the first successful attempt to collect and exhibit this doctrine in its full 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 32s. 
HARRIET MARTINEAUD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With Memorials 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 








*,* The First Edition having been exhausted immediately on publication, a SECOND 
EDITION is being printed as rapidly as possible, and will be ready on March 12. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 

By HENRY VAN LAUN. 
Vol. II. From the Classical Renaissance until the End of the Reign of Louis XIV. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORIES. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 
A HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from Augustus to 
CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edititon, thoroughly 


Revised. 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. uniform, price 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 


RATIONALISM in EUROPE. Fourth Edition. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 









This day is published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1876, 


In Continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants 
and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks o 
England and France, Appendices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year 
&c.; the objects of the Supplement being to place in possession of its readers a Commercial History of 187 

worthy of preservation and adapted for ref 


The price of the ECONOMIST on March 10th is 1s 4d; by post, 1s 44d. 
OFFICE, 840 STRAND, W.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED DEAN E’S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvoORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. a 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELEcTRO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 168 to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, k, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— Spoons, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. | BATHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. Bepstgaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SkTS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornicks—OCornice-poles, Ends, &e. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 1ls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. - ass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33, 
LAmPs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSI pper, Tin, anc Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TuRNERY Goons, BausHEs, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. TooLts—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &0. 
CHINA AND GLAS8—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Goveuhounea, Halls, &o. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Celebrities I Have Known. By 
Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 2 vols. 
8yo, 30s. 

“This second series of Lord William Lennox's 
highly interesting reminiscences of political, social, 
literary, sporting, and theatrical life, is one of the 
best books of the season.”—Court Journal. 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia.” 2 
yols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Tales of our Great Families. By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex- 


ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. SECOND and 
CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1877, under the especial Patronage of H&R 
Masgsty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. SECOND EDITION, 8 vols. 

“A book of extraordinary merit. A vivid and 
vigorous romance of real life. To say that this remark- 
able story is ‘ original’ would convey no adequate idea 
of its sterling unconventionality, conception, design, 


Mr. Charlton, By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols, 


Mignon, By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “Diana Carew,” ‘‘ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


One Golden Summer. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. 3 vols. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—Notice. 


A New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of surplus copies of recent books withdrawn 
from the Library for sale at greatly reduced prices, is 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
[ee 

his Catalogne contains :—The Life of the Prince 
Consort, by Theodore Martin ; Life and Letters of Lord 
yy; Schuyler's Turkistan; Margary’s Journals; 
Myers’s Life with the Hamran Arabs; Long's Travels 
in Central Africa; Through Bosnia on Foot, by A. J. 
Evans; Lord Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief ; 
Mohr’s Journey to the Victoria Falls; Daniel Deronda ; 
Joan, by Bhoda Broughton ; cap Violet; Joshua 
Haggard’s Daughter ; and an unusually large selection 
of other popular works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the higher 
class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the 
attention of Librarians, Secretaries of public institu- 
tions, and other large purchasers of modern books. 





BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND 
PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the best Authors: 
in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentleman's 
Libraries or Drewing-Room Tables, and for Wedding 
or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is also now 
| a and will be forwarded postage free on applica- 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
New Oxford Street. 


Reduced from 10s 6d to 5s. 
HELLS from the SANDS of TIME: 
Essays on Literary and Social Subjects. By the 
Dowager Lady LYTTON. Square crown 8yvo, cloth. 
Bickers and Son, Leicester Square, W.C. 


Reduced from 10s 64 to 4s. 
I EICESTER SQUARE; its Associates 
andits Worthies. ByToM TAYLOR. With Maps 
and numerous lilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. 
BicKERS and Son, Leicester Square, W.C. 


NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 
H E sa=2Bs &. 


With Fac-simile of the Original ‘‘ Tatler,” 1709. 
Every Saturday, price 3d; by > 34d. Offices, 

~ piss Street, London; and all Newsagents and 
okstalls. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
RERBEDOS.—See the SUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 44d) for View; also Venice, with 
Tilustrations; Rambles in Greece; On Taste; The 
Decoration of Interiors; Scenery in Stone; Cleopatra's 
Needle; Professor Barry's Lectures; Art News; 
Sanitary Matters, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and of ali 
Newsmen. 66 pages. 

















BEAUTIFUL EASTER PRESENT. 


Third Edition, with 100 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Edited 
with a PLAIN PRACTICAL COMMENTARY for 
FAMILIES and GENERAL READERS. 


VOL. I. The GOSPELS. By Epwarp Cuurton, 
M.A., late Archdeacon of Cleveland and Rector of 
Crayke. 


VOL. II. The ACTS and EPISTLES. By W 
Basi Jones, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. David's. 


The Illustrations in this work consist of Panoramic 
and other Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred 
Text, from Sketches and Photographs made on the 
spot by Rev. S. O. Malan, M.A., and the late James 
Graham. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The special features of this edition are its notes 
and its illustrations. The notes are brief, and to the 
purpose. The illustrations are of three kinds:—his- 
torical pictures, views of sacred places, and panoramic 
views of scenes in the Holy Land. We heartily com- 
mend the work.” —Church Builder. 

“This commentary is not less marked by accuracy 
and sound learning, than by judgment, candour, and 
piety." —Guardian. 

“ A book for all time.”—Notes and Queries. 

“It was a happy idea of familiarising the reader 
with those scenes which must ever have a peculiar 
interest for the Christian. We cannot all visit the 
Holy Land, Nazareth, the banks of the Jordan, or the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee, which were so often 
trodden by the Saviours’ feet.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ This beautiful book.”"—John Bull. 

“ In this edition of the New Testament, the results 
of modern travel, of modern discovery, of modern 
criticism are brought together and made available for 
instruction.”—Athenzum. 

“These volumes will be sought after."—LZnglish 
Churchman. 

“A work of great elegance and sound ro nee 
A most valuable book, complete and satisfactory in 
its details. As a gift-book it will be most appropriate 
and invaluable."—Union Review. 


“THE BEST BOOK IS THE BEST GIFT.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Immediately, 8vo. 
ESSONS in MASSACRE: an Ex- 
position of the Conduct of the Porte in and 
about Bulgaria since May, 1876. Chiefly from the 
Papers presented by Command. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. . 
JOHN MurrRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, price 7s 6d, post free. 
ORY’S ANCIENT FRAGMENTS of 
the PHOENICIAN, CARTHAGINIAN, BABY- 
LONIAN, EGYPTIAN, and other AUTHORS that 
BEAR on BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. New and Enlarged 
Edition. By R. RicoMOND HopGes. 


MOABITE STONE. The Original Inscription, 
with an Hebrew Translation. Four different Transla- 
tions into German, French, and English. The 12 on 
one Sheet, with an Exhaustive Commentary by Dr. 
GINSBURGH. 4to, 10a 6d. 

London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 





Will shortly be published. 
RASMUS’S FAMILIAR COLLO- 
QUIES, in ENGLISH. Printed in good-size 
type, and on laid paper, in 2 vols. 8vo, carefully edited 
and revised, with the original text and copious notes, 
by a * whe has long been collecting materials 
‘or i 
RBEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
RUSSIA and the POOR. Observations 
upon the Relief of the Poor at Elberfeld. By the 
Rev. R. Hess. 
WILLIAMS and Norgats, London and Edinburgh; 
Haywoop, Manchester; HoLpgEn, Liverpool. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
HE OPENING of the NATIONAL 
GRAVEYARDS to NONCONFORMISTS. By 
Henry W. HOLLAND, Wesleyan Minister. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 











| = BEFORE AGRIPPA; a Sermon 
Preached before the University of Oxford. By 
Henry S. Byrtu, M.A., Vicar of Bardsley, Lancashire. 
Price 6d. 
London and Oxford: JAMES PARKER and Oo.; 
Manchester: THOmas Roworra. 


Mis BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 
4 


The New Work, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
"&c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


: Secret, 
fennel AND WEFT, 


Also Ready, uniform with the Cheap Edition of Miss 
Braddon's other Novels, price 2s; cloth gilt, 2s 6d 
OSHUA HAGGARD. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TyLer, Paternoster Row 


Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 
MODERN MINISTER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
Price One Shilling. 
_ Each containing 80 pp., with Two Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition, post free, Is. aa 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this Disease. By Ropert Warts, M.D., 
endish 














M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &¢., 5 Bulstrode Str Oav 
Square, London. ‘i - 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 





a 
AUNT CHARLOTTES 
HISTORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


With Coloured Frontispieces, by H. §: 
A.R.A., WALTER OCRANS, and Sena ar 
Title-pages, and many [liustrations. Price 68 each, 


STORIES of ROMAN HISTORY 
[Just published, sg 
STORIES of GREEK HISTORY, 
EDS fe 
STORIES of FRENCH HISTORY, 
STORIES of BIBLE HISTORY. (Cheap 
School Edition, 2s.) 
List of publications post free on application, 





MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast, 
. ’ ee 
Now ready, price 12s, in crown 8vo, ha 
bound in cloth, ndeomelp 


HE UPPER TEN THOUSAND, fop 
1877 (Third Annual Edition): an Alphab 
List of al! Members of Noble Families, Bishops, Privy 
Councillors, Judges, Baronets, Members of the Housg 
of O , Lords Lieut Governors of Colonies, 
Knights and Companions of Orders, Deans and Arch. 
deacons, the Superior Officers of the Army and the 
Navy, and Deputy-Lieutenants and Magistrates, with 
their Official Descriptions and Addresses. 
KELLY and Oo., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Ing 
Fields, W.C.; SimpkKin, MARSHALL, and Co., and al} 
Booksellers. 








V ILLIAM S. BURTON 
39 OXFORD STREET. . 

TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovyrs, 


finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr, 

8. d. 8 ad 8. d. 

34-in. ivory handles, per doz....14 0... 11 0... 6 0 

33 do. do. 18 0.14 0,790 

3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0.,796 

do. do. do. 26 0,,,20 0., 89 

4 do. do. do. 30 0...22 0... 80 

4 do. fine do. do. 33 0...24 0... 96 

4 do. extra large do. 36 0.,, 28 0,,.10 6 

4 do. African do, 42 0.,,35 0..18 6 

4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0... 15 Q 
do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0 


4 
Do. electro sil.handles do, 23 0... 19 0 Bu 76 
y ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends ot Catal : 
gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Iilustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Booms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Y 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newmag 
Mews, London, W. 


- oe ee MOURNING 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to p 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate. execution of m 
orders. They take with them Dresses and 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain eee 
at the same price as if pees at the Londom 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn 
ing at a great saving to rr or small fa 

‘Ss 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W, 


ii eae PF WHISKY, 


KINAHAN and OO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL:— 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality, 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 

ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the 
professi pref: to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tion, and quotations may be had on application 0 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Dis 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.O. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNOB 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizas, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that .sc 1 jor the Two 
Ounce Packets. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.O.; and Bristol. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
“Is an article of the nicest and most careful mana- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited b 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, FBS. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 








By the AUTHOR of “ ROSA NOEL.” 


CAMILLE’S TORMENTOR. By the Author 


of “We are Worldlings,” &c. 2 vols. cr 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O'T.” 


The HERITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. 


ALBxANpsR, Author of ‘The Wooing O't,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


BLACK SPIRITS and WHITE. By Frances 
ELEANOR TROLLOPS, Author of “A Oharming Fellow,” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


* This clever, pleasant, and eminently readable novel.” —Truth. 

“A bright, clever, and most readable novel. In the delineation of character 
Mrs. Trollope excels. Sir Cosmo Lowry and his wife are excellent, and Mary 
Lowry is charmingly drawn.” — World. 


SECOND EDITION of 


The DARK COLLEEN. By the Author of 


The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We have scarcely a fault to find...... It may and should be read. Morna’s savage 
, and at the same time her depth of passion, are most admirably drawn. The 
ae an excellent piece of work.” —Academy. 

“The author of ‘ The Queen of Connaught’ has again given to the world an in- 
teresting and romantic tale. Very original is the charm of the early days of poor 
Morna’s romance, the rugged grandeur of her home, the picturesque habits and 

tive ceremonies, the tenderness and ferocity of her melancholy kindred...... 
alternations serve merely to enhance the tragedy of the tale.’"—Athenwum. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





For ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s. 

HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN;; Latin Text, with 
English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THoMmas 
LLETT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revised. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
25th of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the fol- 








departments :— 
Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Each) at een ee 
rof. Paley, M.A. 
Two in Classics £200 {br Leonhard Schmitz, F.B.8.E. 


Two in the English ~ nat | 120 J Rev. Prof. Brewer, M.A 
Literature, and History.........+++ OC. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A. 
Two in the French Language......... 100 {Prot Kercher LEE. B.D. 


Two in the German Language ..... 50 {Prof. Buchheim, Ph.D. 


YVacant. 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of 


the New Testament, the Evi- Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D. 


dences of the Christian Religion, Vacant. 
and Scripture History ......+00 —s _ 
. of. Baynes, LL.D. 
Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy 80 {Prof Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.B.S. 
Two in Political Economy ....+.+ ooo 80 Ae 4 “ee M.A., MP. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural) 999 fProf. Henrici, Ph.D. F.R.S._ - 
Phllosophy......0ccvcessccscssoscceonee Rev. Prof. ae, M.A., F.B.S. - 


Prof. . 
Two in Experimental Philosophy... 100 { Prof. Dalleer Stomest, LLD., F.B.S, 
Two in Chemistry .......++ neseeed ——s ae Tucsall Eon PhD F BS. 
~ = Botany andVegetable Phy-| 75 ier tA = —- one 
0) well T. Masters, Esq., M.D., 
ney {Prof. Edward Hull, M.A... F.B.S. 
(Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 





Two in Geology and Paleontology... 75 


Laws. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 
and International Law .....0..0.0.++ 
Two in Equity and Real Property 


WF coos 
Two in Common ;Law and Law 


100 Prof. E. C. Clark, LL.D. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq., M.A. 


50 JA- E. Miller, Esq., LL.D., Q.0. 
50 fAlfred Wills, Esq., LL.B., Q.0. 
Vacant. 














and Principles of Evidence...... 
Two in Constitutional History | 25 iW Edward S. Creasy, M.A. 
England Vacant. 
— » {Prof. Wilson Fox, M.D., F.B.S 
SaAtet ‘of. son Fox, le q 
Two ind £150 46. Murchison, Esq., iD. LL.D. FRS. 
Two in Surgery ..sssseseceeee sina 150 455 8 Ren eee Eat eh BS. 
G. W. Callender, » F.BS. 
TWO in Anatomy .....cc0rresseressesseeee 100 Prof. Curnow, M.D. . 
TWO in PhYBIOIOgY ssrseeerenerreeeee 100 {yen puenertord, M.D» FBS. 


‘acant. 
G. J. Allman, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Vacant. 
J. Hall Davis, Esq., M.D. 





Two in Comparative Anatomy and 
Zoology yand} 100 


Two in Obstetric Medicine ........+. + 75 4Drof. W. S. Playfair, M.D. 

Two in Materia Medica and Phar- 15 T. L. Brunton, Esq., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Maceutical Chemistry ....00ve+++ Prof. Sydney Ringer, M.D. 

Two in Forensic Medicine sss 504 vocal: 


Two in Hygiene, Medicine in rela- 
tion to the origin and preven- 
} A of Diseases, and Vital 


Two in Sanitary Law and Engi- 
tee Meteorology, and Geo- 


William Farr, Esq., M.D., D.C.L., F-B.S. 
20 {Jonn Simon, Esq., 0.B,, D.O.L., F.B.8. 





T. RB. Fraser, Esq., M.D. 
30 Tape Douglas Galton, O.B., F.B.S. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election al 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 27th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no py a application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members.—By order of the Senate, 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M_D., Registrar. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., March 6th, 1877. 





FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 






2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


ACROSS AFRICA. 


By COMMANDER CAMERON, R.N., C.B. 


WITH TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE AUTHOR'S 
SKETCHES, MAPS, &c. 





TIMES. 
‘ The interest is genuine, and well sustained from first to last.” 


ATHENZUM. 
‘* The noblest contribution to the literature of geographical explor- 
ation in our time. Not even Livingstone’s ‘ Last Journals’ can 
approach these volumes in scientific value.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘¢ Its very simplicity and downright straightforwardness will prove 
a recommendation.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 

‘*As a scientific explorer he stands first amongst the foremost 
explorers of tropical Africa......An achievement which was as 
bravely and gallantly performed as it is now efficiently and modestly 
described.” 





IMMEDIATELY. 
The SCLAVONIC PROVINCES of TURKEY 


in EUROPE. By A. P.IrnBy. New and Revised Edition. 


** By far the best book I have seen upon the interior of Turkey.”—JMfr. Gladstone's 
Speech at Hawarden, January 16, 1877. 

‘*A vivid and circumstantial picture of the three races no w interes all Europe, 
and being written before 1867, it is equally free from the exaggerated Slavophilism 
eee of England in 1877."—Captain Burton in the Atheneum, February 

‘ : 


In the SHADOW of GOD: Sketches of Life in 


France during the Eighteenth Century. By the Author of “The Spanish 
Brothers,” &c. Post 8vo. 


The CITY AS IT IS: an Inquiry into London 


Companies and their Charities. By WILLIAM GILBERT. Crown 8yo. 


DEUTERONOMY. The People’s Book: its 


Origin and Nature. A Defence. Orown 8vo. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney. Demy 8yo. 


THROUGH BRITTANY. By KATHERINE 
8S. Macquom, Author of “ Patty,” “Through No ly," &c. With Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


SKETCHES from NATURE, with Pen and 


Pencil. By Lady VERNEY. Square 8vo. 





WORKS BY THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
HEALTH and EDUCATION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. Crown 
8yvo, 5s. 
SELECTIONS from WRITINGS. With Por- 


trait. Orown 8yo, 6s. 








DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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FORTHCOMING.—HENRY S. KING & CO. 


THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 
[Now ready. 





TENNYSON, ALFRED, Poet-Laureate. 


PREFATORY POEM. 
See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 





GLADSTONE, the Right Hon. W. E. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 


OF OPINION. 
See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 





RALSTON, W. R. 8. 


TURKISH STORY-BOOKS. 
See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 





LUBBOOK, Sir JOHN, MP. 


THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF 
‘+ GREAT BRITAIN. 


See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 





BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 





GRANT DUFF, M. E., MP. 


RUSSIA. Part L. 
See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 





BALDWIN BROWN, Rev. J. 


IS THE PULPIT LOSING ITS 
POWER ? 


See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 








By LEWIN B. BOWRING. 


SIR JOHN BOWRING’S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


With Portrait. (Immediately. 





By Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. PLAYFAIR. 


TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF BRUCE IN ALGERIA, &c. 


(Immediately. 





By H. W. HALLECK. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
[Shortly. 





By Professor E. HAECKEL. 


HISTORY OF THE 
EVOLUTION OF MAN. 
(Shortly. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
PANDURANG HARI, 
With Preface by 
Sir BARTLE FRERE, ' 





A THIRD EDITION OF 
THE DISCIPLES. pA 

A Poem by ; 

Mrs. HAMILTON Ria 





US Se 
* 


cf 
™’ a ae 





A FIFTH EDITION OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 

Edited by his WIR: ¢ 


é 





By Dr. HENRY RINK. 
GREENLAND AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 
(Shortly. 
By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE. 


SERMONS : Third Series. 
(Shortly. 








By the Rev. JOSEPH SHILLETO. 
WOMANHOOD. 


(Shortly. 





By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
STUDIES IN SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS. 
(Preparing. 
By Professor W. KINGDON CLIFFORD. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
EXACT SCIENCES. 








(Preparing. 
By Professor J. W. JUDD. 
THE LAWS OF 
VOLCANIC ACTION. 
(Preparing. 





By Professor F. N. BALFOUR. 
THE EMBRYONIC PHASES 
OF ANIMAL LIFE. 








OROOM ROBERTSON, Professor. (Preparing. 
HOW WE COME BY OUR By Dr. T. LAUDER BRUNTON. 
KNOWLE : PHYSIOLOGICAL 
on ACTION OF DRUGS. 
See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. (Preparing. 
MANNING, Cardinal. By Dr. W. B. CARPENTER. 
THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
THE TRUE STORY OF THE OF THE SEA. 
VATICAN COUNCIL.—No. . [Preparing. 


See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 





ARNOLD, MATTHEW. 
FALKLAND. 


See THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. L 





RECENT SCIENCE: a Review. 
Revised by 
Professor HUXLEY. 


Bee THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, No. I. 








By H. H. VAUGHAN. 
NEW READINGS & RENDERINGS 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 





——o 


THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION OF 
TENNYSON. 
VOLUME IV, 





- 


A NEW EDITION OF 


HAROLD. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 





A NEW EDITION OF 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 
By Sir HENRY TAYLOR. 





THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 
CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. 


By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 





THE THIRD THOUSAND OF 
CURRENT COIN. . 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 





THE TENTH EDITION OF 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


NOTES ON GENESIS. \ 


By the Late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 





A NEW EDITION OF 








(Immediately. LECTURES ON EPISTLES TO 
POEMS. ‘iit By the Late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
By EMILY PFEIFFER. A SECOND EDITION OF 
A 
GLAN ALARCH, 
HIS SILENCE AND SONG. _— 
A POEM. By Professor DOWDEN. 


(Ready March 10. 








HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 








Lonvon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBBLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 1. aaa Street, Strand 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 10, 187 . 
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